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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, December 31, 1904. 


His Excellency, Miguel A. Otero, Governor of New Mexico. 


Sir:—As required by law, I have the honor to submit herewith 
the fouteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction for the scholastic year ending October 1, 1904. 

I have the honor to be, sir very respectfully your obedient servant, 

AMADO CHAVES, 
. Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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OFFICIAL SCHOOL REGISTER. 
OFFICE OF 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, l 
Santa Fe. New Mexico, Oct. 1st, 1904. 
NEW MEXICO TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Name. m Address. 
Gov. M. A. Otero, President.............. ................. Santa Fe 
Col. J. Franco Chaves, Supt. Pub. Inst., Secretary......... Santa Fe 
W.G IgE eo eevti p AER LER arros E Albuquerque. 


QM EE ERA UT REECGICRNANERUEYC Ze E Silver City. 

Peter J. Schneider.... .... .... ................ ..... .... Santa Fe, 

Maggie J. Bucher.................. wos — P" Las Vegas. 

Luther Portero pers PETRUS sa teh —— Mesilla Park. 
COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS FOR 1901. 

Counties. Names. Address. 
Bernalillo, Eslavio Vigil, Albuquerque. 
Chaves, J. MeL. Gardiner, Roswell. 

Colfax, W. A. Chapman, Raton. 
Doña Ana, Albert J. Fountain, Las Cruces. 
Eddy, M. P. Kerr, Carlsbad. 
Grant, Alvan N. White, Siver City. 


Leonard Wood, 
Lincoln, 
Luna, 
McKinley, 
Mora, 
Otero, 

Quay, 

Rio Arriba, 
Roosevelt, 
Sandoval, 
San Juan, 
San Miguel, 
Santa Fe, 
Sierra, 
Socorro, 
Taos, 
Union, 
Valencia, 


Fred. L. Braun, 

E. J. Coe, 

U. Francis Duft, 

J. H. Coddington, 
Rafael Romero, 

J. E. Edgington, 
Milnor Rudulph, 
Silviano Roibal, 

J. C. Llewellyn, 

J. B. Archuleta, 

O, C. McEwen, 
Jesus M. Quintana, 
John V. Conway, 
Francisco Luna y Garcia, 
A. C. Torres, 
Antonio B. Trujillo, 
Luciano Castillo, 
Jesus C. Sanches. 


Santa Rosa. 
White Oaks. 
Deming. 
Gallup, 
Mora. 
Alamogordo. 
Tucumcari. 
Tierra Amarilla. 
Portales. 
Sandoval, 
Farmington. 
Las Vegas. 
Santa Fe, 
Hillsboro. 
Socorro. 
'Taos. 
Clayton. 

Los Lunas. 
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gäe ^». Name. " Address. 
E l W. M. EIN Wes E Raton 
jd Miss Maggie J. Bucher.............. ...... ...... oo... Las Vegas, 
| S We NEE Santa Fe, 
LEN EN Ae Bs SOUND. mea ege eis E acs eos .. . Albuquerque, 
ME. A ..... ...... Ge. ...... EE Gallup. 
NE Joseph J. Eppele..... EEGEN . .Socorro, 
f | M A: Molins. serasa a SE ds AR aas Las Cruces, 
" M; R. eelere E “deve, alte, us wm Silver City. 
d NE John W. Barton ......... E TE RR PA E ET, Deming. 
° L. W. Martin..... Ween Marsa: sup awed NEA SORTE V PES ERAN PE Roswell, 
E. F. Wright .............. mM Carlsbad, 
Al 1 
| . r 
1 F HEADS OF TERRITORIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
mE W. G. Tight, President, University of New Mexico..... Albuquerque, 
: Luther Foster, President, Agricultural College .. ...... Mesilla Park. 
C. M. Light, Principal, New Mexico Normal School. .....,Silver City. 
C. R. Keyes, Director, New Mexico School Mines........... Socorro. 
E. J. Vert, President, New Mexico Normal University..... Las Vegas. 
Rode Maj. J. W. Wilson, New Mexico Military Institute.......,.. Roswell... 
Ee ——— — —— Supt. School for Deaf and Dumb........ ....Santa Fe,” 
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The whole number of persons in New Mexico between the ages of 
5 and 21 years, October 1, 1904, was 68,400. 

The whole number of persons actually enrolled in all schools dur- 
mg the year ending October 1, 1904, was 52,826. 

The average daily attendance was 38,664. 

The number of schools was 835. 

The number of teachers employed was 1,259. 

The average number of months taught in all schools was 8. 

Total salary paid teachers $436,179.26. 

Annual receipts $834,749.42. 

Annual expenditures $675,620.28. 

Value of all school property $2,267,522.95. 

Expended in improvements on school property during the year 
$144,619.81. 

The whole number of persons actually enrolled in the public 
schools proper was 39,704. 

The whole number of persons actually enrolled in the city schools 
was 6,354. 


The whole number of persons actually enrolled in the Territorial 
Educational Institutions was 995. 


The EE of teachers employed in the eight city high schools 


24. 

The shoe number of children actually enrolled in the eight high 
schools was 407. 

Public school -Kindergartens 1. 

Pupils enrolled in Public School Kindergartens 85. . 

The present value of public school property is $1,759,164.95. 

The average number of months taught in the publie schools was 
4.95 

The average salary paid teachers in the publie schools was $69.07. 
for time actually employed. 

The average monthly salary paid teachers in the higher educa- 
tional institutions was $100.48. 
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8 REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 


The average annual cost of educating pupils in the higher institu- 
tions was $148.14. 

The average annual cost of educating pupils mm the city schools 
was $18.48. 

The average annual eost of educating pupils in the rural schools 
was $8.89. 

'The number of volumes in school libraries 1s 44,761. 

The value of libraries and apparatus is $108, 034.83. 

The value of publie school property in towns and cities is $425, 
425.00. > 

The value of public school property in the rural districts is $824, 
739.95. 

The value of all property of the higher educational institutions 15 
$509,000. 

There has been great progress in school work during the past 
year in all the counties of the Territory, as will apear from the ac- 
companying statement which gives an insight as to the amount of 
work done in each county during the year. 


THE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


The duties of the County School Superintendent are varied and 
exacting but they are doing their work effectively. There has been 
a general and most hopeful movement for better material conditions, 
better teaching, and, therefore, better schools which has been visible 
to the most casual obsérver in every county. 'To this movement, I 
believe every County Superintendent has contributed, according to 
his strength and ability. It would certainly be difficult to name the 
exceptional cases. With some knowledge of whatis going on m 
nearly every county 1 do not know of any. 


TERRITORIAL INSTITUTIONS AND OITY SCHOOLS. 


I beg to call particular attention to the reports of the Territorial 
Institutions of learning and to the reports of the principals of the 
City Schools. These institutions and schools are thoroughly equip- 
ped in all particulars and are making most satisfactory progress. 


KINDERGARTENS. a 


The Kindergarten of Santa Fe occupies the unique distinction of 
being the only absolutely free Kindergarten in the Territory, being 
connected with the Public Schools of the City, thus forming, as it 
always should, the first-step in the primary education of our child- 
ren. 
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The three-fold training of head, heart and ded, developing as it 
does, the intellect, the sensibilities and the body, is of incalculable 
benefit alike to the children of poorer parentage whom it is our duty 
to train to good citizenship, and to those of better circumstances 
who equally need 1n tender years to mix with less fortunate children 
in the happy atmosphere of the true Kindergarten. Besides this, 
the Kindergarten proves an open sesame to the children of native 
parentage 1n acquiring the English tongue, which 1t 1s a large part of 
their education to learn understandingly, and thinkingly. 
Were every native child to have. in early years thee free, yet 
discrplined training of th Kindergarten, that great difficulty 


of mechanical reading which is such an obstacle to Grade Teach- . 


ers in New Mexico would be largely’ obviated. 

It is to the credit of the Kindergarten of Santa Fe that of the six 
hundred children who have had the benefit of its training, more 
than half of whom have come from Spanish speaking homes, 
scarcely one has passed through its course without acquiring, 
almost unconsciously, the ability to speak the Enghsh tongue free- 
ly aud understandinly, to think it, which is the key-stone in the 
mastery of any language. But yet in every way the true Kinder- 
garten by its songs, its stories, and its work fosters among any 
people the love of novel home customs, and festivals. It is there- 
fore no wonder that by the parents of Santa Fe the Kindergarten 
is held in high esteem, no matter to what class of creed they be 


E long. 


This is proved by the fact that while in the first year of its 
establishment in Santa Fe the total enrollment was less than forty, 
of which only three children of Spanish parentage were com 
mitted to its care, the second year this latter number was increased 
| to fifteen in an enrollment of sixty, and in succeeding years more 

” than half of the yearly enrollment of eighty-five have been the 
f -children of native homes. 

The course consisting of two years, the first the Kindergarten 
proper; the second what is known as “Connecting Work," dur- 
ing which the child is practically fitted for the First Reader, thus 
being enabled to omit the Chart class in which so many children 
‘struggle in over crowded classes for the greater part of their first 
school years. Each daily session is devided into two portions of 
two and one-half hours each, thus enabling the Kindergartener 
to teach the greater number of children in the given time besides 
keeping the grades as distinict as in the higher grades of school work. 
Jt will thus be seen that, instead of bemg an expensive luxury, 


gue t 
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the Kindergarten is of practical value in relieving the over crowded 
Primary Grades of the great numbers th.t distend its ranks, till 
proper care of each child's needs becomes an impossibility, aud 
mental stagnation of the pupil often results. 

It is most earnestly wished that ın every publie school of the 
territory the Kindergarten schould form the first, and rightful step, 
in the character building of our children. 

The semi-Kindergarten and private Kindergarten while doing, 
no doubt, good work, are yet too cireumseribed to be of the value 
they should be to all classes and conditions were they complete and 
free Kindergartens. 

Ii is to the credit of Santa Fe that in this, her ninth year, 
of Publie Kindergarten work the efficiency and popularity of 
this system is sustained. 

The numer of children actually enrolled in the Kindergarten at 
Santa Fe during the year was eighty-five and the average daily 
attendance wag eighty. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


There are in New Mexico a large number of Indian Schools 
maintained by the government of the United States. 

They are entirely beyond the scope of my official authority for 
which reason they are not included in this report. They are doing 
excellent work and this very year some of the graduates of those 
schools are in charge of some of our Public Schools. 


PRIVATE AND SECTARIAN ‘SCHOOLS. 


The private and sectarian schools throughout the Territory are 
in a very prosperous condition as will appear from the tables accom- 
panying this report. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


San Miguel College, Santa Fe. 

This College founded by the Christian Brothers in 1859, still 
holds 1ts own as one of the leading institutions of learning im the 
southwest. In the beginning the Brothers took quarters in rented 
buildings, but today they have their own buildings, which have gost 
nearly $50,000. 

The college is unendowed and it has not received any share of the 
public funds. It has been self supporting from its foundation. 

Two hundred and twenty-four pupils have been enrolled during 
the present year. The course of study consists of the English lan- 
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YA 


guage, mathematics, commercial branches, phonography, typewnt-, 
ing, chemistry, assaying and music. 


The college has a well stocked cabinet of minerals, and a good - 


chemical laboratory. 
The Christian Brothers also conduct the La Salle Institute, at 


Las Vegas, with an attendance of 120 scholars, and a school m Ber- : 


nalillo with 130 scholars. 
mm OF LORETTO. 


The Aeademy of Our Lady of Light was founded by the Sisters 
of Loretto in 1858. The first sisters started from the mother 
house in Kentucky, June 26, 1852, and arrived ın Santa Fe the fol. 
lowing October, accompanying the late Archbishop (then bishop) 
Lamy, who had gone to the States to procure teachers for his ex- 
tensive diocese. They were four in number, weth Mother Magdalen 
Hayden as Superior. They were unable to open school until Jan- 
uary 1, 1853, having to acquire the Spanish language. As soon as 
this was accomplished they commenced to teach in the house which 
| - Bishop Lamy had given them opposite the Cathedral. Here they 
remained until 1855, when they moved to the present site, it being a 
much more desirable location. "The lot on which stands *La Casa 
Americana," so-called because it was the first house with a shingle 
roof in Santa Fe, was given to the Sisters by Bishop Lamy, who al 
ways had the welfare of the school at heart. Here good adobe 
houses were built and the school began a prosperous career. Its 
good name spread and soon the hóuse was filled with boarders, fifty 
being the greatest number. The present academy was finished in 
1881, and cost about $24,000. Itis furnished with modern inr 
provements, gas, water, steam, etc., and 1s noted for its bright, sun- 
ny, well ventilated school rooms. The course of study includes the 
elementary and higher branches of an English education. Phono 
graphy, typewriting, painting, music, plain and ornamental needle 
work, etc., are likewise taught. The number of boarders is not so 
great as in former years, on account of the branch houses of the or- 
der, which are scattered throughout the Territory. The academy 
was incorporated in 1874. 

They also have a select day school in connection with the boarding 
school. 

The historical old adobe building formerly occupied by the Sisters 
of Loretto has been torn down and in its place a beautiful three- 
story brick building has been erected at an expense of about $10,000. 
The enrollment in 1904 was 77. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


I fully agree with my predecessor in his recommendation con- 
cernmg “Free text books for New Mexico.” I quote from one of 
his reports the following: 

“In many localities, particularly 1n the rural districts, even the 
small cost of these necessary books amounts practically to prolubi- 
tion. I am therefore constrained to urge the wisdom of a territor- 
ial poliey that shall supply all text books free of cost to the people 
We fail to discern why the cost of school books should not be a legiti- 
mate charge upon the public funds, as the providing of school 
, houses, teachers, fuel, light, etc. This planis in vogue in many 
states, and in some states where it is not in force many of the cities 
and districts provide free text books. Among the 'states having 
laws in this liñe are Maine, Maryland, Delaware, Idaho, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and others. In the other states the 
law provides for the free conveyanee of pupils to and fro from their 
homes to the schools, and 1n others, as in Illinois, every rural school 
is supplied by the state with a rather complete library. "Thus tak- 
ing into consideration the advanced position other common wealths 
have voluntarily assumed on this subject it would seem but just that 
New Mexico now take another forward step in her educational lus- 
tory. Nor will it be prudent to require simply that the schoo! dis- 
tricts be authorized to place an additional tax upon themselves to de- 
fray the costs of these free text books. "That would still be, although 
indirectly, placing the burden upon those least able to bear it All 
the present school revenues, of whatsoever description, even to the 
straight three-mill levy oni all territorial property, should be left in- 
tact so far as this additional expenditure is concerned, and the nec- 
essary funds for supplying text books, in the opinion of the super- 
intendent of public instruction, should be provided by a new and di- 
rect appropriation made by the general assembly for this specific 
purpose." 

Ás to the educational pogress we are making in New Mexico, the 
results attained within the past fourteen years are highly gratify 
ing. In the year 1890 we bore the stigma of discouraging illiteracy; 
for, taking our population as a whole, over 44 per cent. were unlet- 
tered. This heavy and discouraging percentage was due, of course, 
to the circumstances, into which itis not necessary to enter ito 
here. There was high culture in New Mexico, but it was not broad- 
ened out to include all the elements of our population. American 
energy and enthusiasm have been at work since then. We have re- 
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duced the illiteracy nearly two-thirds. We have brought ıt down to 
fifteen per cent. 

At the great World's Fair at St. Louis, the educational exhibit of 
New Mexico attracted much attention and called forth appreciative 
comment. The silver medal, second only 1n order of awards, was 
given to us. 

This gratifying fact will do much to eradicate the erroneous im- 
pression abroad that we are backward in educational matters.: 

Respectfully submitted, 
AMADO CHAVES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Las Vegas, N. M., Dec. 8, 1904. 


Hon. Amado Chaves, Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruc 
hon, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Sir: —Í have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
ofthe New Mexico Normal University for the past year. 

The sixth Academic year ended on the third day of June, at 
which time seven students were graduated, two from the Academic 
course and five from the Normal. One of the number received two 
diplomas, one from each course. 

The changes made during the past year in the courses offered by 
this institution fall into three classes, namely: The adjustment of 
the Academic and the sub-Academie courses to the needs of the 
youth of this part of the Territory, the organization of the ele- 
mentary Normal course, and the extension of the Advanced Nomal 
course In all these changes the aim has been to adapt the work of 


` this institution to the needs of the greatest possible number of stud- . 


ents who may seek admission. 

In the B Junior Department provision is made for those who have 
not 1n their local schools satisfactory advantages in the first seven 
grades of public school work. This department was opened for the 
first time last September and from the beginning the attendance 
has justified its establishment. During this time at least four coun- 
ties have been constantly represented in its enrollment. 

The A Junior Department is designed to meet the needs of those 
Who desire a careful review of the common branches beforebeginning 
higher work. Those preparing for a first grade teacher's certificate 
take their common branches in this department. Though it corres- 
ponds in some particulars to the eighth grade in publie schools, in 
all branches the course is more thorough and extensive than that 
usually offered in that grade. 
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ACADEMIC COURSE. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN YEAR ELECTIVE 
FIRST SEMESTER, 
Algebra Latin—Latin Lessons 
Enghsh—Advanced English Biology 
Grammar, and Expressive Manual Training 
Reading | 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Algebra ` Latin—Latin Lessons 
English—Composition and Botany 
Rhetorie, and Expressive | Physiology 
eading Manual Training 
REQUIRED SOPHOMORE YEAR ELECTIVE 
FIRST SEMESTER, 
Plane Geometry Latin—Cuesar 
Ancient History 
English Geology 1-2; Physical 
Geography 1-2 
Zoology 


Manual Trainmg 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Plane Geometry Latin— Caesar 
English Ancient History 1-9 Medi- 
` aeval History 1-2 
Physical Georgraphy 1-2 
Elem. Astron 1-2 
Manual Training 
REQUIRED JUNIOR YEAR ELECTIYE 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


- Advanced Algebra, Latin, Latin—Cicero 
Spanish or English panish 

s Chemistry 

Psychology 

Art 


Vocal Music 
SECOND SEMESTER, 


Solid Geometry, Latin or Span- Latin—Cicero 
ish Spanish 
English—Shakespears Chemistry 
English History 
Art 


Vocal Music 
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REQUIRED SENIOR YEAR ELECTIVE 
FIRST SEMESTER, 
Physics, Latin or Spanish Latin—Virgil 
United States History Spanish 
Art 


Vocal Music 
SECOND SEMESTER. 


Physics, Latin or Spanish Latin—Virgil 
Civics Spamsh 
| Art 


; Vocal Music 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE COURSE. 


This course 1s designed to meet the needs of the following classes 
of students : 
1. Those who wish to take the Advanced Normal Course, , for 
which the first three years of this course is a prerequisite. 
8. Those who wish to prepare for a college or university, or who 
wish to enter a technical school. 

3. Those who wish to take a thorough and systematic second- 
ary course for general purposes. 

The course is the full equivalent of the courses offered by the best 
preparatory schools in the east. In respect to both the branches 
pursued and the quality of work done, it prepares fully for the regu- 
lar courses in any college or university. To complete it in the regu- 
lar time requires that the student take four studies each semester, 
and attain a creditable standing (75) in each quarter's work, good 
work one quarter not being considered an offset for poor work in an- 
other, 

CONDITION OF ENTERING. 


Students who have completed the A Junior Course are admitted 
to this course without further test of proficiency; others enter on 
showing by oral and written tests satisfactory preparation in the 
branches of the A Junior Course. Admission to advanced standing 
is granted on passing Satisfactory tests in the prerequisite work. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COURSE. 


It will be observed that the course is divided inio required and 
elective branches. The required branches are those regarded as 
the core of every coutse offered in any first-class preparatory school. 
The elective branches are those which give name to the courses in 
preparatory schools, as English-Scientific, Latin, German, German- 
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Scientific, etc. To the required branches the student adds through. 
out the course two electives of his own choice. In this way it will be 
observed that a half-dozen courses might be construeted from the 
schedule given above. In the case of students preparing for a oni. 
versity or technical school it is suggested that early in the course 
they ascertain what branches are required as prerequisites of that 
course, and choose electives which meet their needs. 


UNITS AND ELECTIVES. 


1. A unit regularly consists of five recitations a week in a branch 
for one semester, except in the first year im English, in which case 
fifteen recitations every two weeks throughout the year constitute a 
unit. 

2. Thirty-two units, exclusive of Public Speaking and Word- 
Study, are required for graduation. 

3. To constitute it a credit, an elective branch must be pursued 
for a sufficient time to get an appreciable amount of its educational 
value. Latin may not be pursued less than two years; Spanish two 
years; Biology, one year; Ancient and Mediaeval History, one year; 
Chemistry, one year; Physics, one year; Art, two years, or sufficient 
time in which to earn two credits; music, two years, or sufficient 
time in which to earn two credits. 

4. Two recitation periods in Manual Training, Art, or Music 
will be considered equal to one in a prepared branch. ; 
5. A student may not receive more than four credits out of the 
thirty-two credits for graduation, for work done in Manual Train- 

ing, Art or Music. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND WORD-STUDY. 


All students are required to take rhetorical work, the amount be- 
ing assigned at the beginning of the year, and being as nearly uni 
form as may be for all students. 

Word'study occupies a twenty-five minute period four times a 
week throughout the course, and is required of all students. The 
passing standing in this study is 80. 


CHORUS WORK. 


This work occupies a twenty-minute period twice a week, and is 
required of all students. 


Pid 
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ELEMENTARY NORMAL COURSE. 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE, 


This course is designed to meet the needs of persons who wish 
thorough and direct preparation for a First Grade Certificate. D 
includes only those branches which are reguired for that grade of 


certificates, and ample time 1s given to each study, to the end that ` 


students completing the course need have no trouble m passing 
the examinations. Pupils having the time will be given an oppor- 
iunity to take method 1n such branches as they choose, and also to 
observe in the Training School; but no work ın method or practice 
teaching is required in this course. Students completing this course 
will be given credit in all ereditable branches im either the Academic 
or Advanced: Normal Course. The completion of this course en- 
titles the student to an Elementary Normal Certificate. 


CONDITION OF ENTERING. 


Only pupils who give satisfactory evidence of bemg able to com- 
plete the first year's work in the alloted time will be admitted to 
this course. It is generally necessary to show fitness by oral or 
written tests. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE. 


JUNIOR YEAR, 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Arithmetic Elementary Science 
Grammar and Composition Literature and Reading 
Geography Arithmetie 
Literature and Reading Grammar and Composition 
Elementary Science Geography 

SENIOR YEAR. 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER. 
Algebra Biology 
United States History ` Pedagogy 
Pedagogy Algebra 
Biology Civil Government 
Physiology Observation in Training School 


Word-Study occupies a twenty-five minute period daily through- 
out the course. All other recitation periods are forty minutes in 
length, and occur five times a week. Manual Training is optional, 
and may be taken as a substitute for Geography by pupils who have 
finished that branch. Both Geography and Manual Training may 
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be taken by pupils who have shown much strength in previous work; 

otherwise it may not be taken during the first year of thus course. 
All other branches in the schedule given above, including Music, are 
required, and may not be omitted unless the pupil has passed a sat- 
isfactory examination im the same. Drawing is an optional study 
during both years of this course. 


ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR 


FIRST SEMESTER . SECOND SEMESTER 
Phychology (19) Grammar (19) 
Arithmetic (19) Drawing (11) 
Geography (19) Method in Drawing and 

Form (8) 
Music (19) | Musie (11) 
Drawing (19) Method in Music (8) 
Pedagogy (10) Arithmetic (11) 
Schoo! Management (9) | Method in Written 
Arithmetic (8) 
E Method in Reading (10) 
Method in Nature-Study (9) 


SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Kindergarten Theory (19) 
General Method (19) 


! Method in Elementary Arithmetic (10) |. 
Method in Language and Story (9) Deeg e the Training 
à Schoo 


Method in Grammar (10) 
| Method in Writing and Spelling (9) 


d Method in Geography (10) 
Method in History (9) 


Observation in Training School (10) 
Note.—The figures indicate the number of weeks the subjects are 


pursued. 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE. 


This course is designed to meet the needs of those teachers who 
wish a full course in professional instruction and training. This is 
the distinctive work of the Normal University and in performing 
this duty it must fulfill two functions in fitting youth to assume 
the duties of a worthy and competent teacher. 

1. The receptive is the characteristic attitude generally impart- 
ed to the mind of the student by the secondary school and college. 
It is the first business of the Nomal School to transform this atti- 
tude into that of an intelligent dealing with facts as data for 
thoughtful investigation In accomplishing this modification of 
mental attitude it is a matter of mental economy that the field of 


- 
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knowledge should be broadened and deepened by a study of relations 
within branches formerly studied as well as by the introduction 
of entirely new branches These two functions constitute the chief 
work of a Normal School in its distinctive field. 

2. That the duty of training students to think clearly and con- 
tinuously upon the data of the branches of education is the para- 
mount duty of the professional work of a Normal School, is asserted 
without hesitation. In the elementary and secondary schools very 
creditable results are often achieved ın training the mind to retain 
a multitude of valuable facts. But students are not tramed im devel- 
oping the importance of those facts. This is a distinct field of study. 
tis not a review of branches formerly studied, but a new view of the 
data of those branches. Immaturity and the persistence of cradi- 
tional methods adapted only to primary stages of learning, too often 
magnify the content of thought, leaving relations indistinet, if rec- 
ognized at all. It is the business of the professional school to re- 
ceive students from such institutions and to develop the logical attr 
iude as being of supreme interest and fundamental to any specific 
study of the science and art of teaching. 

3. Every department of the Normal University is under obhea- 
tion to put into operation such methods in the teaching of all 
branches as shall place the student on this higher plane of linking. 
A clear recognition of this principle and a persistent application of 
it in all subjects of study is a most effective antidote for pedagogical 
admontion and exhortation too frequently mdulged iu by schools 
given to “short-cut” methods and “sugar coated" interests. ‘Che 


mind grows by the exercise of its own powers, and to educate means - 


to train to use the mental powers. 

4, Sound pedagogical methods involve an entirely differcnt 
mental attitude from that found where traditional methods in the 
study of academic branches are still in vogue. As a remedy for this 
condition the student is introduced as soon as possible to the specific 
study of branches that require the new mental attitude, and he is 
soon led to feel that there is a sphere of thought in the common 
branches of knowledge of which he has formerly been entirely uncon 
scious. 9 

CONDITION OF ENTERING. 


Three years of the Academic Course, or twenty-four units, are re- 
quired to enter upon the work of this course. In addition to the re- 
quired studies of that course, for this course the following are also 
required: Biology, Physiology, Physical Geography, Physics, oit- 
ed States History, and Civics. 
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FACULTY. p 


The faculty for the current year consists of the following men- 
bers : 


EDMUND J. Vert, Ph. D., Pd. D., President. 
Pedagogy. 
ALBERT S. Otto, M. S., 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 
MYRTLE A BALL, A. M., 
Latin and History. 
MARETH FURRO, 
Music, Physical Culture, and Method in Music. 
Lora Levens, Ph. B., 
Principal of Training School, and Methods. 
HELEN G. CARRICK, 
English, Public Speaking and Physical Culture. 
Ruts Terrr, Pd. B., 
Spanish, Manual Trdining and Physical Geography. 
ELEANOR A Thomas ,Pd. B., 
Psycology, Pedagogy, and Profesional Reviews. 
Eva E. MOHR, 
A Junior Department. 
Mary HUuGUNIN, 
B Junior Department. 
GENETTA BUSHYAGER, Pd. B., 
Teacher and Critic in Intermediate Grades, and Drawing. 
ELIZABETH MCCRICKETT, 
Teacher and Critic in Primary Grades, and Kindergarten. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


'l'he first session of the Summer School of this institution began 
on June 6, and continued for a period of eight weeks, the total en- 
rollment being 37, and the average attendance 33. The enrollment 
by counties was as follows: San Miguel 11; Mora 6; Chaves 4; 
Leonard Wood 4; Colfax 3; Otero 2; and Luna, Eddy, Grant, Union 
and Santa Fe each 1. Two teachers from Trinidad, Colorado, were 
enrolled. Classes were organized 1n Reading, Penmanship, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, Physiology, Civil Government, Unit- 
ed States History, Pedagogy, Algebra, Botany, Zoology and Physics.” 
At the close of the session each person received a certificate of at- 
tendance, indicating the branches he pursued and his standing in 


each, if his grade was above 75. 
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From every point of view the summer session was a success, and 
it has been decided to make it an integral part of the Normal Uni- 
versity. In the work of next year the following will be especially 
provided for: (a) Double daily recitations in all branches required 
exclusively for a first grade certificate, (b) Close correlation of the 
work of the Summer School with that of Elementary Normal 
course, (c) An increase in number of classes to make closer grading 
possible, (d) An observation class of first grade children under the 
direction of one of the critic teachers of this institution. 

This 18 not a teachers’ institute in any sense of that term, but is 
a school in which systematic work is done. The circular announcing 
the session of this year stated that classes would not be carried over 
a large amount of work without regard to quality. The spirit of 
this announcement was carried out, and students were not allowed to 
take more than four prepared studies. The same principle will be 
carried out in future sessions. 


fra. 


THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


This departmenit is designed to meet the needs of those students 
who do not find 1t convenient to take a full course in residence. The 
work done in this department 1n respect to thoroughmess and com- 
pleteness is fully equal to the standard of that done in residence. 
Each branch is divided into two or more units of work consisting of 
eight lessons each. A student may not take work ın more than two 
branches at the same time. On completing one of more courses, the 
student takes his examination under the personal direction of the 
instructor in charge. Home-Study work is offered m Algebra, 
Grammar, Arithmetie, Geography, United States History, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Hygiene, and Pedagogy. Other 
branches will be added as demand is made for the same. 


PLACE IN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF NEW MEXICO. , 


It is assumed that the province of this institution is indicated by 
its name, and that it was the intention of the legislature in creating 
it to found a school whose chief and ultimate aim should be the 
training of teachers for the public schools of this commonwealth. 
It is therefore not an institution which should attempt to énter the 
sphere of the college of liberal arts or the university that attempts 
to extend the boundaries of human knowledge into entirely new 
fields, For these departments of educational work New Mexico has 
made other provisions. It is the province of this school, on the con- 
trary, to reach out to those young men and young women who wish 
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to prepare for the teaching profession, and offer them a systematic 
and thorough course in the academic branches, followed by such m 
struction 1n the theory art of teaching as will prepare them to man. 
age and teach a public school according to the best educational 
"standards. To this end, combined with that of offering suitable ad- 
vantages to those hving in rural districts and small towns which 
do not have good school accommodation, the energies of this insti- 
tution are devoted, and the courses outlined above are the means by 
which it is being done | | 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDMUND J. VERT, 
President. 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 


The most noteworthy feature connected with the advancement of 
the Sshool of Mines, during the past year, has been the complete re- 
organization of the work of the institution. In consequence there 
has been a more complete adaptation of the work to the exacting de- 
mands of modern nuning training, and a much closer affihation 
with publie school system of New Mexico. 

The flattering outlook for the school predicted, when the last an- 
nual report of the President went to press, has been in a most grati- 
fying manner fulfilled. The total enrollment has increased dur- 
ing the year more than 50 per cent over that of any previous vear. 
The present outlook for the attendance of the ensuing year indicates 
that it will not fall very far below 200. A most pleasing feature of 
the increased attendance is the large proportion of men who cometo 
take up the strictly technical work, and advanced studies. For the 
coming year the indications are for no less than a score of students 
who are already college graduates. 


NEW STANDARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


Training in Mining Engineering has been placed on the basis of 
the professional school, but with a distinction. In order to success 
fully carry on the grade of work demanded of the mining engine, 
the student must also have a college training or its equivalent. The 
mining training, to all intents and purposes, therefore becomes 8 
post-graduate eourse, and much more is demanded of the student 


than of the graduate of one of our State Universities or Colleges. 
In order to adjust the ordinary college course of four years to the 
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later professional or graduate course of three years most of our 
large universities have reduced the time required in colleges to 
three years and 1n some cases the proposition is now even made for 
two years only in the college. The New Mexico School of Mines 
plans to conform to every necessary detail of the standard course 
by offering three years of college work and three years of profession- 
al work in mining engineering. The candidate for graduation is, 
however, given opportunity to complete the entire work in four eal- 
endar years. 

Higher technical education is to be clearly distinguished from 
what commonly goes under the title of manual traiumg where an 
art is learned. While a higher technical training has much to do 
with the art of the subject, it goes further and delves into the phy- 
losophy of things. Ability to reach the confines of the known and 
to be ready at any moment to step without fear into unexplored 
fields is the test of every branch of knowledge in its demands to rec- 
ognition and acceptance into the realm of culture. It is, believed now 
to be fuly demonstrated that moderni education along some technical 
lines at least has attained this higher level. 

Intellectually, the work along these lines is of a high order" It is 
m the strictest sense professional in character. An impossible 
gulf separates the miner from the mining engineer, the electrician 
from the electrical engineer, an adept in the-mechanical arts from 
the mechanical engineer. The engineer's preparation compares fav- 
orably with that of any other university student. i 

In most universities where the engineering sehools form integral 
departments, the engineer's degree is usually conferred for gradu- 
ate work done. At any rate, after the college course is completed, 
along engineering lines, from one to two years’ additional work are 
necessary before the student may proceed to the degree of mechanieal 
engineer, civil engineer gr mining engineer. Six or eveni five years 
work before the student may be able to begin to practice his profes- 
sion is formidable enough to deter many a good man as he enters 
college from looking forward to a mining engineering course. 

To overcome this difficulty in a measure, and at the same time 
maintam a high standard of graduation requirements, the NeW Mex 
160 School of Mines, in the recent complete reorganization of its 
curriculum, demands, especially ini mathematics, something more 
than ordinary college entrance requirements before regular courses 
are begun. A year's previous notice enables the student to shape 
his last preparatory year so that this adjustment may be readily 
made. The ambitions student may then complete his college work 
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in three years and receive his bachelor's degree; and in another year 
he may have conferred upon him th edegree of engineer of mines, or 
of civil engineer. Thus at the end of four years he 1s able to enter 
actively into his professional work. 

But the student works during the summers, each of which ig 
equivalent to half a school year. He gets more than the ordinary 
six years’ trainin ın four years. Such an arrangement is not always 
possible outside of the technical school, the natural surroundings of 
which peculiarly fits the institution to such a plan. The field work 
in surveying takes whole days and canmot be satisfactorily under- 
taken during regular term-time. Assaying, ore-dressing, roasting, 
amalgamation, smelting and the various treatments of ores, nune- 
surveying, mine-inspection, geological field-work, study of ore-gen- 
esis , and special experimentation work, all take weeks of effort, ten 


` to twelve hours a day. These operations may be carried on on a 


large scale, and mill-runs of upwards of 100 tons of ore may not be 
unfrequently made. This work is done during the first two sum- 
mers, and the student gets a practical training that he can get ın no 
ordinary laboratory. The third summer may be put in in like ad- 
vanced experimentation, but is frequently devoted to actual work 
in some mine, smelting-plant or on some surveying corps. 

In addition to an actual saving of time, this arrangement permits 
the student to specialize on. broad lines in a way that is not other- 
wise possible. Specialization, practice and independent imvestiga- , 
tion in fact form the foundation upon which.the reorganized New 
Mexieo School of Mines rests. 
` Besides having a broad general culture, to paraphrase a recent 
writer, the mining engineer must be par excellence a mining em 
gineer, and besides being a mining engineer he ought to know more 


- about some particular branch of mining engineering than any one 


else. This clearly alludes to the professional character of the occw 
pation. As such,.it pre-supposes a special training corresponding 
to that now required to enter the practice of the law or medicine. 

On this plan the mining engineer in his training may choose any 
one of three special branches of the subject. He may develop his 
talents on the mechanical side of mining engineering, on the metal- 
lurgical side, or orf the geological side. All are equally important 
in modern mining. And modern mining demands expert work. 


PERSONNEL OF THE FACULTY AS REORGANIZED. 
As now constituted the faculty of the New Mexico School of 
Mines is believed. not only to be the most able among those of mgh 
educational institutions in New Mexico but to compare favorably 
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with those of any other Mining School in the United States. Tts 
members represent an unusually high standard of scholarship and 
dechnical experience. In its makeup no less than 24 of our leading 
universities and technical schools, and four foreign universities are 
represented. 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE MINING SCHOOL. 
The ideal to which the New Mexico School of Mines tenaciously 


holds ıs the practical directing of young men io take active part in + 


the development of the mineral wealth of New Mexico, our country — 
and the whole world. 

A large number of mines of all kinds, smelters, irrigation sys- 
tems and other engineering works, are easily accessible to the EE en 
Within a few hours ride, by rail, are many important mining | 
camps. The longer excursions bring the student to some of the! 
most famous mines in the southwestern United States. Some of: 
the longest worked lodes in America are im this region. For more. 
than 350 years they have yielded their wealth to the European, and 
centuries before his advent gave up even greater treasures to the | 
native races. 


The surrounding region is rieh in illustrations of geological for- , 


mations and structures. The characteristic scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains is well represented 1n this region with the isolated, ma- 


jestic volcanic groups rising abruptly thousands of feet above the . 


surrounding plains. The Grand Canon of Colorado is reached on 
the longer geological excursions. Altogether, no locality in the 
whole world affords so abundant opportunities for practical instruc- 
tion and profitable study. 

It is only within the past decade or two that a new branch of 
higher education has developed in the Rocky Mountain region. This 
is the mining school. Not that there are not mining schools in oth- 
er parts of the country, for there are a full score of other and older 
schools of this character. Mining schools of the Rocky Mountains," 


however, have something that most other institutions, where instruc-, 


tion in mining engineering is offered, have not. They have a natu- 
ral environment which is of first importace in every institution, and 
without which labor must be carried on under tremendous diffi- 
culties. 

The celebrated mining schools of Freiburg in Saxony, of Priz- 
bran in Bohemia, and of Clausthal are in the very hearts of the 
most famous mining districts of Europe. Educational institutions, 


as the flowers of the field, flourish best in soils peculiarly adapted to ` 


them. So when three great mining districts of the country, Colo- 
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rado, Montana, and New Mexico established schools, the fathers of 
state planned better than they knew. Though illy supported during 
the early years of their existence, a brighter day seems to await 
these institutions. With even modest support the outlook is favor- 
able for them soon taking position in the front rank of mining 
schools of the world. ) 


DEPARTMENTS ORGANIZED. 


As now constituted the thoroughly organized and equipped de- 
partments of the School are as follows: Mining, Physics, Assaying, 
Mechanies, Mathematics, Geology, Enghsh, Surveying, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Biology, Ore-Dressing, Modern Languages, Mining En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering Mineralogy and Petrography, Geology of Mineral de- 
posits, and Machine Design and Draughting. 


THE COLLEGE AND TECHNICAL COURSES. 


The New Mexico School of Mines offers regular courses of study 
in the following groups: 
1. MINING ENGINEERING. 
2. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
3. METALLURGY AND CHEMISTRY. 
4. GEOLOGY OF MINERAL DEPOSITS. 


Each group of courses covers four years, including summers. 
Dumas the first year the students are nearly identical for all groups, 
but after that they rapidly diverge. 

These groups of courses lead up to the degrees of— 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, B. S. 
MINING ENGINEER, E. M. 
CIVIL ENGINEER, C. E. 


It is expected that the entrance requirements will be somewhat 
more than those for ordinary college admission, so that the student 
virtually enters the second college year. Upon the satisfactory conr 
pletion of the regular course at the end of three years the bachelor's 
degree is conferred ; and at the end of the year following—the fourth 
year—the engineer's degree is given. The summer work taken m 
connection with the work of the rgular school year develops rather 
more than the usual requirements of technical schools and colleges. 

In the courses of Chemistry and Metallurgy, and of the Geology 
of Mineral Deposits, excellent opportunities are offered for ad- 
vaneed work extending over three years beyond that offered in the 


regular college work. 
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In addition to the four regular groups of courses scheduled, sev- 
eral special courses are offered to meet the demands made by per- 
sons of mature age and more or less practical experience 1n mining. 

Special courses are offered during the ensumg year in: 


1. Assaying. : 
2. Mime Surveying. 

3. Land Surveying. 

4. Prospecting. 


5. Practical Mineralogy. A 
t 


SUMMER WORK OF THE SCIIOOT!. 


Another new feature of the work offered is the establishmen: of 
regular summer courses. The character of the technical work of the 
mining school makes it especially fitting that employment be opened 
during the summer. 

A "Summer School,” in the ordinary meaning of this term, is 
not held at the School of Mines. As may be noted by reference to 
the Calendar, the academie year is divided into two semesters of 
seventeen weeks each. 'The summer term of sixteen weeks counts as 
a full half year. While no regular lecture courses may be given dur- 
y ing this session, the work of the School goes on under the direction 
of a committee of the faculty. 

Forthe summer term is reserved all such workias demands much 
time, uninterrupted by diversions. Among the courses that are best 
carried on at this time are ore-dressing, various metallurgical 
processes, assaying, railroad, land, and mine-surveying, mine-in- 
speetion, certain phases of design, engineering experimentations, 
geological field-work, and thesis work. Certain courses in draught- 
ing, certain laboratory work, and mapping may also be advantage- 
ously engaged in. 

Not all of the work of the character mentioned need be done under 
the direct supervision of the instructor m charge. Nor is it neces- 
sary that some of the more advanced phases of it be done altogether 
in this institution. Work may be done outside with the advice of 
the professor under whom the course is usually conducted, and he 
need. be consulted only so often as he may think advisable. These are 
cases in which the student attaches himself to some regular railroad 
corps, to some reducing works, or to the field-party of a topographi- 
cal, hydrographic or geological survey when such work comes di- 
rectly rni line with his regular work. 

In surveying and engineering, advanced men have in the past 
found ready employment in various capacities, not only getting a 
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d good drillin actual practice but good pay for their services. De 
TE mands for capable men for each season usually exceed the supply. 
SCH There 1s every reason to believe that in the future the call for prop 
erly trained men will increase rather than diminish. 
2 While in themetallurgical work no positions in the various smelt- 
ing-works have been opened in the past it 1s expected that ample pro- 
vision will be made hereafter for willing students, whereby they may 
obtain a varied experience and at the same time receive adequate 
! compensation for their efforts. 
| ! The outlook for the coming season is that a limited number of 
men may be taken on the geologieal topographical surveys. 
Faithful accomplishment of field-duty during the summer term 
enables a student to add half-year's work to his credit in the regular 
courses of the School. 

In pursuing the regular professional summer work in the field 
whether for surveying, mining, or geological mapping, a camp is 

established at some convenient place and the work carried on sys- 
tematically day after day, in regular fashion, until satisfactorily 
completed, when the camp is moved to another advantageous local- 
ity. The different camps may be adjacent or far removed from one 
another. Moreover, the kinds of effort expended at the various 
camps may be wholly different. One of the main objects is to give 
the student as broad and as varied an experience as possible. By 
these courses, the student is given far greater opportunities for ex- 
tended and continuous field-practice than he 1s possibly able to 
have during the other portions of the year. The expense attached 
to the work of the summer term is usually no greater than for either 
the first or second semesters. 

In a similar manner the professional work in the summer term 
is conducted im mining and metallurgy. .Á party of students and 
their instructors organizes itself and lays out the plans for visiting 
the various mining camps, mills, reducing- works, and other locali- 
ties of special geological interest. After the party establishes itself 
in a particular district, systematic studies of all the details connect- 
ed with mining methods, the manner of laying out mines, the un- 
derground surveys, and the treatment of the ores are taken up in 
turn, before passing on to another district. 'The same general scheme 
of practical instruction is followed in the case of the sojourns at 
smelting works, and in the field especially visited for the geological 

. features presented. 
` Special stress is laid upon the proper keeping of notes. These are 
= fully written up each day. They ere made use of later as a basis of 
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other work in connection with the regul.r courses. Besides, if care- 
fully kept, they prove valuable references in later years. 

It may be, and 1n all likelihood will often happen, that the sum- 
mer field parties in mining, metallurgy and geology will not be 
kept in tact as a single organization, but that there will be formed 
three entirely distinct groups, each having widely different fields 
of action. 

The details of the summer work are given in special bulletins sev- 
eral weeks before the close of the second semester. 


4 
EQUIPMENT OF THE SCHOOL. 


Details of the scientific apparatus, metallurgical equipment and 


mining machinery in the several departments of the School cannot ` 


be listed 1n this place. The practical training which is made much 
of in this institution necessitates ample laboratory facilities and ex- 
tensive modern machinery. But the policy which the School fol 
lows calis for more than the usual facilities of ordinary laboratories. 
Part of the practice 15 on a regular commercial scale, and for this 
purpose the School ıs especially well prepared in the Riv Grande 
Smelting Works. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


Very complete in its equipment, it is believed that the chemical 
laboratories of the New Mexico School of Mines rank among the 
best in the country. 

Besides being supplied with large balancerooms, evaporation- 
hoods, and special tables, the laboratories are equipped with desks, 
six by two and one half feet and thirty-eight inches high. Each 
desk has a cupboard on one side and a tier of five drawers on the 
other, all underYale locks. There are water and two gas connec- 
tions, sink and shelves for reagents with each desk. Every stu- 
dent in chemistry is supplied with a complete set of re-agents and 
all apparatus for the work to be undertaken. Kipp's generators 
have been provided for, while the balance-room is supplied with an- 
alytical balances of Becker's finest, construction. 

The chemical lecture rooms have ample seating capacity. Each 
is provided with standard lecture-room chairs, especially adapted to 
students’ convenience in taking hotes. The professor’s lecture- 


tables extend entirely across one end of the rooms, and are fitted ' 


With numerous water and gas connections, and large sinks. When 
fully manned, the chemical laboratories will accommodate 100 per- 
sons at one time. 
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BLOW PIPE LABORATORY. 


The blowpipe room ıs fitted up for both mineralogical practice 
and assaying by means of the blowpipe. Each desk ıs supphed with 
the proper gas connections, reagents, and fluxes and complete set of 
apparatus. Immediately off the laboratory is the store-room m 
which are kept ample supplies of minerals, ores and, other material 
for practice. ; 

ASSAY LABORATORY. 


The assaying laboratory occupies temporarily the main floor and 
basement of the west wing of the chemical building. The furnaces 
are all new and include mufe gasoline blowpipe furnaces of ditfer- 
ent types, and large muffe coke furnaces. This department is con- 
veniently arranged with shelving, drawers and boxing for fluxes and 
other assaying materials and supplies. 

A weighing-room containing a number of Becker’s balances 1s 
conveniently located, between the furnace-room and lecture-room 
In the grinding-rooms, which are in the basement, is an 8-horse 
power gasoline engine of the Weber type, which runs the Dodge ore 
crusher, a Bolthoff sample grinder, and will supply power through a 
line of shafting to other machines. There are also a Bosworth lab 
oratory crusher, bucking board, mullers and other necessary appara- 
tus. : 

PETROGRAPHICAL LABORATORY. 


For the microscopic study of rocks both in elementary and ad- 
vanced or graduate work the School is well supplied with micro- 
scopes and other necessary apparatus. There has recently been ad- 
ded to the equipment a new style large microscope, manufactured 
especially for this institution by Reichert, of Vienna. It is con- 
structed especially for obtaining fine results in mierophotograpluc 
work. The stand includes a Continental Model, substage with rack 
and pinion, and Abbe substage condenser, with iris diaphragme, 
plane and concave universal mirror, triple nose-piece, and a full set 
of objectives and eye-pieces. Among the accessories are a micrometer 
eye-piece, compensating eye-piece, polarising apparatus, stage-mi- 
crometer, drawing apparatus, quartz-wedge, quarted undulation 
mica-plate, and other necessary pieces. 

Among the series of thin-slices of rocks are a collection of types 
of the massive crystallines of Europe prepared by Krantz of Bonn, 
and completely illustrating Zirkel, sets of Maryland massives, and 
other American rocks and minerals. The Sturtz collection of Euro- 
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pean rocks illustrating Rosenbusch, and large miscellaneous collec- 
lions are expected to be soon available for study. 

A rapidly growing collection of typical 1gneous rocks and crystal: 
line schists of New Mexico will afford material for thin-slices, ob- 
tamed chiefly in connection with systematic investigations that are 
now being carried on. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


For land-, railroad- and mine-surveying, the department has full 
sets of instruments, including transits, levels, poles, leveling rods, 
chains, pins, steel-tapes, hand-levels, compasses and clinometers. 

The department has lately added to its equipment a fine large en- 
gineer’s transit and all accessories, manufactured expressly for this 
institution, after improved designs by the Gurleys, of Troy. There 
is included an extensive tripod, auxihary telescope, reflector, grad- 

| ienter attachment, diagonal prism, and solar apparatus. 


DRAUGHTING ROOMS. 


A spacious, well-hghted draughting room is provided in the En- 
gineering Building. Opening off of it are the professor's office, sup- 
ply room, and blue-print room, with large printing frame on steel 
track, developing vat and drying rack. 

Drawing tables are furnished each student. "There are private 
spaces for his materials and mstruments. Provision 1s also made for 
models and illustrative materials. 

The photographie rooms are located in the Chemical Building. 


METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES. 


The practical metallurgical work is planned to be done entirely 
in the Rio Grande Smelting Works. By reference to the plan some- 
thing of the character of the facilities may be more clearly judged. 

In the boiler-house is a battery of boiler of 600 H. P. They are of 
different types and so arranged that they may be operated separate- 
ly or in conjunction. Two of these were made by Babcock € Wilcox 
of New York, one by Hendrie & Bolthoff of Denver, and one by 
Henstry & Meyer of Denver. There are also two Washington steam 
pumps for use in ease of emergencies. The boilers are supplied 
from a tank of 50,000 gallons capacity, which 1s filled by pipes from 
the springs. The overflow passes into a reserve reservoir near the 
boiler house, and this is also connected with a much larger overflow 
reservoir. > 

These boilers supply a number of engines of various sizes. In the 
power house are two 125 H. P. Porter Allen engines, manufactured 
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by the Southwark Foundry and Machine Co., of Philadelphia, so 
arranged, whenever deemed desirable, as to be coupled either by 
clutch or belt! a 50 H. P. upright Westinghouse Standard engine, a 
35 H P. Edison dynamo No 6, built by Edison Machine Works at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and six Baker's rotary pressure blowers for the 
blast furnaces, made by Wilbraham Bros., of Philadelphia. Shaft 
ing extends to the various other buildings, or the power is transmit- 
ted to the more distant by means of rope belting. The generator, 
besides furnishing electricity for other purposes, supplies a com- 
plete lighting system for the whole plant. There are, 1m addition, 
several engines of smaller capacity. 

The complete description of this plant and the metallurgical, 
mechanical and electrical equipment will be found in another con- 
nection. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Since a large amount of original investigation necessanly goes on 
in an institution like the School of Mines and as new methodi are 
continuously coming under the notice of the persons actively engag- 
ed in the work connected therewith, the duty devolves upon the 
School of also disseminating knowledge to the mining public, as 
well as to the students. To meet this wide demand the School of 
Mines Press issues a number of publications. These include the 
Mining Quarterly, the Annual Report of the President, the Depart- 
ment Circulars, and the Reports of the Geological Survey. 


MINING QUARTERLY. 


As considerable emphasis is laid upon original inVestigations, 
among the instructors and advanced students, encouragement is 
given to undertake this higher work by providing a ready means for 
diseminating the results as they are obtained. The more important 
papers read before the various societies in the School are often in- 
cluded, together with notes and notices of systematic work being 
carried on, and other information relating to progress of the School. 

The description of new methods of ore-treating experimented 
upon in the metallurgical laboratories, successful applications of 
recently devised processes of extracting the metals from their ores, 
improvements in handling ores, and in mining, which have come 
under the observation of the mining men connected with the School, 
and other similar notes of general interest to the mining profes- 
sion are included. 
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| ANNUAL REPORT. 


The President's report to the Board of Trustees is issued at the 
close of each academic year. It reviews in considerable detail the 
work of the School for the year, formulates the plans for the ensuing 
sessions, and sums up the progress of the School in general. It may 
also contam the Commencement address, and brief mention of 
notable lectures delivered at the School during the year. 


ANNUAL REGISTER. 


The yearly eatalogue contains lists of the officers and students; 
complete statements regarding the courses of instruction; the regu- 
lations and work of the institution; accounts of the laboratories, 
buildings, equipment, libraries and museums; and all information 
of a general character regarding the School. It is issued at the 
close of the academic year. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


These are issued at irregular intervals during the year as occa- 
sion demands. They are numbered consecutively. The matter con- 


tained relates specifically to the details of the work in the various: 


departments of the School; synopses of public lectures and ad- 
dresses; and all miscellaneous announcements and statements. 


REPORTS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The geological department of the School has been for some time 
engaged upon collecting data for a geological, mineral and mining 
map of New Mexico, and in gathering materials for an exhaustive 
account of the mineral resources of the region. A large amount of 
reliable information has already been obtained. A preliminary geo- 
logical map will soon be ready to issue. 

Detailed reports on the mineral industries, the mining methods, 
and the economie resources are contemplated. A report on the coal 
deposits is already well along and will be ready for publication in 
the near future. A volume of constructional materials has been 
started. Notes on the various mining districts, the occurrence and 
distribution: of the ores, and the best manner of treating the 
ores, are beginning to assume large proportions. The reports of 
this series will be issued at irregular intervals, as opportunity and 
the completion of the various lines of work permit. It is expected 
ihe first report will be printed and ready for distribution during 
the coming year. 

The first part of Volume I is now completed and will be published 
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about the last of the year. It will be om the “Underground Water 
Conditions of the Jornada del Muerto.” 
Another work that is well under way is om the “Mimerals of New 
Mexico.” 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


During the past year the different members of the faculty have 
published im the various periodicals amd the proceedings of the 
learned societies a number of valuable contributions to Mintrz and 
Science. Among the more important memoirs and papers mar be 
mentioned the following: 


BY C. R. KEYES: 


1. Physical Basis of History. (The Arena, Vol. XX VIL] 

2. Determination of the Cambrian Age of Magmesiam Lime 
stones of Missouri. (American Geologist, Vol. XXIX» 

3. Devonian Interval in Missouri. (Bull Geolog. Soc. Amen- 
ca, Vol. KUL) 

4. Igneous Rocks of the Central Caucasus; and the work of 
LoewinsenLessmg. (Proc. lows Acad. Sci. Vol VHE) 

5. Evidences of Recent Uprising on the Shores of the Black Sea. 

6. Modere Aspects of Earth Study. (The Annals: Historical 
Quarterly, Vot. VL) 

1. Denovian Hiatus in Continertal Interior: its character and 
Depositional Equivalents. (Proe. Iowa Acad. Sci, Vol VIL.) 

8. Cartographie Representation of Geolozical Formations. 
(Journal of Geologr, Vol. X.) 

9. Notes on Mining in New Mexico. (Engireering and Min- 
ing Jour., Vol. LXXV.) 

10. Geological Structure of New Mexican Bolson Plains. (Am. 
Jour. Sci., (£). Vol. XV.) | 

li. New Mexico Mines in 1902. (Engineering and Mining 
Jour., Vol. LXX V.) 

12. Comparative Values of Different Methods of Geologic Cor- 
relation. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., Vol. X. pp. 105-107. Des Moines, 
1903.) 

13. Significance of the Oceurrence of Minute Quantities of 
Metalliferous Mineral in Rocks. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. Vol. X, 
pp. 99-103, Des Moines, 1903.) 

14. Genesis of Certain Cherts. (Proc. Towa Acad. Sci, Vol. X, 
pp. 103-107, Des Moines, 1903.) 

15. Geologist in Practical Minmg. (Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Vol. LXXV, pp. 925-926, New York, 1903.) 


E l 
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“Geological Sketeh of New Mexico. (Ores and Metals, Vol. 

XII, p. 48, Denver, 1908.) 

i7. Some Recent Aspects of the Permian Question in America. 
(American Geologist, Vol. XXAII, pp. 218-223, Minneapolis, 
1903.) 

18. Ephemeral Lakes in Arid Regions. (Am. Jour. Sci., (4), 
Vol. XVI, pp. 377-378, New Haven, 1903.) 

19. Remarkable Silver Pipe. (Eng.and Mining Jour, Vol. 
LXXVI, p. 805, New York, 1908.) 

20. Coal-bearing Formations of New Mexico. (Mining Quar- 
terly, of New Mexico School of Mines, Vol. 1.) 

21. Practical Geology: A Manual for Miners, 1 Vol. 500 pp. 
New York.) 

22. Annual Report of the President of the School of Mines, 
(School of Mines Press, Pamphlet 12 pp.) 

23. Annual Catalogue of New Mexico School of Minés, (60 pp.) 

$1. Opportunities of Mining Training in Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion; an address. before the International Miners’ Association. 
(Pamphlet, 10 pp., El Paso, 1903.) 

25. Courses of Instruction of Preparatory Department of School 
of Mines. (Department Circulars, of New Mexico, No. 1, 12 pp.) 

26. New Mexico School of Mines. (Department Circulars, No. 
2,16 pp.) 


91. Scholarships in New Mexico Schoo] of Mines. (Eng. & Min- 


zug Journal, Vol LX XV.) 

28. Block Mountains of New Mexico. (American Geologist, 
Yol XXXIII) 

29. Geology of Apache Canon Gold Fields. (Eng. and Mining 
Jur. Vol LX XXVI.) n 

zi. Underground Water Conditions of the Jornada del Muerto. 
¡Irrigation Papers, U. S. Geological Survey.) 

31. Geological Age of Certain Gypsum Deposits., (American 
Ge"ozist, Vol. XX X.) . 

92. Reviews of Current Geological Literature. (American 
Galogist, Vol. XXIX.) 

BY DR. C. EDW. MAGNUSSONS 


:3. Soil Moisture. (Bull Hadlev Clim. Lab., Vol. III, No. 4.) 
SL Meteorlogical Tables. (Bull. Hadley Chem. uab., Vol. III 
| 555) 


| 'X Blood Counts in High Altitudes. (Jour. Am. Medical Assn. 
EL 1903, Joint paper with Prof. Weinzel. ) 
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BY DR R. M. BAGGS 
36. Miocene Foraminifera of San Luis, Obiso Co., California, 


(Bull. U. S. Geol. Sur.) 
37. Foraminifera of the Maryland Miocene. (Maryland Geol, 


Sur. Special Publications.) 
38. Genesis of Ore Deposits in Boulder Co., Colorado. (Eng. 


and Mining Jour., Vol. LX XI.) ] 
39. Dredging from Vicinity of Howaiian Islands. (Reports U, 


S. Fish Commission.) 
40. Notes on New Mexico Minerals. 
BY PROF F. C. LINCOLNS: 


41. New Rapid Assay Method of Zinc. 
BY PROF. L. DOMINIANS 

42. Mining Conditions m European and Asiatie Turkey 
BY PROF. G. M. HAMILTON. 


43. New Mexico Mining Notes. (Eng. € Mining Jour, Vol, 
LXXIII.) 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES R. KEYES, 
President. 


New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, 1904. 


THE NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The success of the New Mexico Military Institute thus far hes 
had no parallel in our knowledge, conditions considered ; but it has 
been due chiefly to the fidehty and patriotism of our citizens 
throughout the Territory, to the existing need for just such, a home 
training school for boys, and to Providential good fortune. 

“The demand for admission during the past session far exceeded 
the living capacity and much good material was refused on account 
of limited quarters. Although money has been saved and a ne 
building erected during each vaeation since the school was opened 
in 1898, it seems impossible to get sufficient quarters for all wshmg 
to partake of the benefits of the Institute. 

It is the policy of the Institute to admit all applicants who are 
residents of New Mexico, as long as they are mentally and physical- 
ly qualified, and when the quarters are all engaged, to reject those 
applying from other states. For this reason we do not show up 9 
many students from other states as would otherwise be the case. 

The Institute now has seven buildings which are used as follows: 
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The main building, a large four story brick, is used both as a bar- 
rack and as an academic building. The third and fourth floors con- 
siet of two large halls, each surrounded by 14 bedrooms. The first 
and second floors being used for class rooms, laboratories and lib- 
raries, baths, etc., 

The second largest building is the new mess hall which is just be- 
ing completed, and consists of a basement for storage, bake shop 
and sleeping rooms for domestics; of a large dining room, kitchen 
and pantries. ‘The mess hall is 84 feet long by 42 wide and has the 
capacity to seat 300 cadets. 

The other five buildings are substantial frame structures, con- 
sisting of 23 rooms for cadet quarters, the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence, the administrative building, a thoroughly apes and up- 
to-date Gymnasium and a Hospital. 

The campus and grounds consist of forty acres, twenty of which 
is surrounded by trees, set to grass and flower beds. 

While the buildings and equipments are ample for the number of 
cadets and officers maintained, the growth of the school is greatly 
hindered by the lack of more commodious quarters. 

The academic work is thorough and embraces all of the studies 
usually taught 1n secondary schools. Especial attention being paid 
to English, Spanish, Latin and Mathematics, all of which are car 
ned through the entire course. Great attention is also paid to 
technical work and thoroughly equipped laboratories, both chemical 
and physical, are being installed. The course in Mathematics is es- 
pecially strong, and practical work is given! in both ee and 
railroad Engineering. 

The Military department has maintained its usual high standard, 
and during last session the battalion numbering 120 cadets was di- 
vided into three companies and a band, and thoroughly drilled in 
Infantry Tactics. The companies were commanded by cadet officers 
and drilled with the precision of regulars. 

The First Class consisted of eight young men of all of whom 
completed the required course of study and received their diplomas 
as graduates of the New Mexico Military Institute, May 18th, 1904. 

The enrollment during that past session was not only greater 
than heretofore, but the average age of the students was higher, 
and a greater percentage of them was prepared for advanced work. 
The Preparatory Department was composed of only 20 boys, and 
some of them were over eighteen years of age, but had been depriv- 
ed the opportunity of early training. Such students generally 
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prove to be very satisfactory, as they are old enough to realize the 
value of an education and make rapid progress. 

The health of the cadets has been carefully attended to by a sur 
e geon regularly employed, while the enforced exercise, baths, diet, 
E study and sleep have placed the boys without exception in perfect 

l physical condition. There has never been a serious case of sickness 

, among the cadets. 
| Following is the table of receipts and disbursements from June 
30, 1903 to June 30, 1904. All original bills are required to be 
itemizzed and receipted, are carefully filed and preserved, and are 
subject to inspection at any time. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, Land Sales and Leases Fund, June 30, 
, KI DEE $ 4 38 
Balance on hand, Levy Fund, June 30, 1904.. ...... 12.51 
Balance on hand, Tuition Fund, June 30, 1904 ........ 2,364 73 

Received from Territorial Auditor, from J une 30, 1908, 
to June 30, 1904, Levy Proceeds........ ...... s 11,693.62 


dÉ : Received from Territorial Auditor, from June 30, 1903 
to June 30, 1904, Land Sales and Leases Proceeds.. 11,127.20 
Received for Board and Tuition, etc., from June 30, 


1903; to. June 90,1904, ori ici vx See es 19,545.80 
G Total ee io du. xk ed $44,748 30 
, DISBURSEMENTS 
: EE $ 231750 
j : Maintenance and Supplies... .. cosso. $23,462.89 
a BEE EE E ..$ 248.08 
Mt Athlete Supplies. ... .............. 177.85 
` H EE EE 7,944.51 
uu Expense ........ Puls. etus. 715.08 
"E. ee E 2,463.20 
Ce EE EE 204.00 
i ic E ee Apr 44 70.00 
Laboratory. EE 44.65 
be eeiam 6d ge e e erbe 1,666.14 
t e da . 1,025.66 
Military Supplies.... ...... .... ee 149.11 
CCA a EA 428.30 
Repairs, scc 294. bane ae See ce eels 255.49 


Salarios: Ee Bee eee Sade cess 6,444.47 
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———— 362.33 

e A Gk Puppe ee ui 2,890.85 

School Supplies.. ......... ........ 1,073.72 
PROP areara A ve 8,931.19 

Acetylene Gas Plant ........ .... .. $ 318.00 

Bundisi- O 5,389.98 . 

Furniture and Fixtures.. .. .. ...... 1,745.80 ` 

Improvements.. ...... ....... .... 1,160.09 

eiert ecce spei Beale. Surio iod 127.05 

Movable e s weht atc an RC aeta 38.50 

SET bia ese deet aa 51.08 

"POOIS ra Ze Dë ir RR, do ee 13.25 

Water Work8s..................... 87.94 
Balance on hand, Land Sales and Leases Fund, June 30, 

Ee EE vo... 3,798.81 
Balance on hand; Levy Fund, June 30, 1904 ... ...... 582.11 
Balance on hand, Tuition Fund, June 30, 1904...... .. 5,735.80 

Total Disbursements.. ............ .. .... $44,748.30 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAS. W. WILLSON, 
Superintendent. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


| Hon, Amado Chaves, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


In accordance with your request 1 hereby submit to you a brief 
| report of the publie schools of the City of Santa Fe, N. M., during 
| the past year. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Hon. T. B. Catron, President. 

Judge N. B. Laughlin, Vice President. 

Charles F. Easley. 

Jose Segura. 

Pedro Roibal. 

A. C, Ireland. : 
Sixto Garcia. 

James L. Seligman. 
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TEACHERS—1904-5. 


J. A. Wood, Superintendent. 
R. W. Twining, Principal of High School. 
Miss Matilde Alonzo, Assistant, High School. , 


THIRD WARD. 


Miss Laura Simpson, Seventh and Eighth Grades. e 
Mrs. Grace B. Hall, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Miss Gertrude Duhrsen, Third and Fourth Grades. 

Miss Bertha V. P. Scheffler, 1st and Second Grades. 

Mrs. Dora C. Fleteher, Kindergarten. 


SECOND WARD. 


Miss Louisa Sehnepple, Principal. 
Miss Amelia Gutterman, Assistant. 


FIRST WARD. 


Miss Grace M. Bates, Principal. 
—. ————, Assistant. 


The school year is nine months. 


Total enrollment for the year.................... ........ 546 
Average enrollment for the year......................... 358 
Average daily attendance. ... ...... ... dese deed us 3313 
Per cent of attendance on average enrollment.... .......... 92.6 
Number of Spanish-American boys .......... ............ 224 
Number of English-American boys ...... .......... oo...» 113 
Number of Colored-Ameriean boys ...... ....... ......... ) 
Number of Spanish-American girls., ........ ............ 85 
Number of English-American girls .............. ........ 109 
Number of Colored-American gitls.... ...... ............ 6 

ic e" --——— eee eee 546 


TEACHERS” MEETINGS. 


Teachers’ meetings were held monthly. At these meetings the 
various interests of the school were discussed, papers on the leading 
educational topics of the day were prepared, read and discussed hy 
the teachers in general These meetings were very interesting and 
proved to be of great importance in the unifying of the work in the 
different grades in the different wards. 


E. 
H 
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HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY SOCIETY. 


A most excellent literary eps is held weekly 1n the high school. 
The officers are chosen from the higher classes by the members of 
ihe high school. The duties are arranged by the teachers, but are 
carried out by the officers. These exercises are so arranged as to 
give the pupils practice in debating, declaming, essay writing and 
parliamentary law. Great benefit has been derived from the society 
in the above lines also to help the pupils recover from embarrass- 
ment in public. 


ATHLETICS. 


A most excellent basket ball team was organized by the ladies of 
the high school. They followed the rules adopted for ladies” teams, 
thus avoiding the criticisms that arise when the rougher games are 

layed. 
: Among the gentlemen of the high school a good baseball team was 
organized, and also a football team. Several contest games were 
played in which the home team was successful and some m which the 
outside team carried off the honors. 


THE GLEE CLUB. 


A most excellent glee club has been organized 1n the high school 
of which Professor Twining is director. The club furnishes the 
musie for the entertainments of the high school and also for many 
outside meetings. The club has some eight or ten different instru- 
ments. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


In the past and at present the schools have had very poor build- 
ings which has been a great detriment not only to the schools but 
to the progress of the city, as people have learned that it is not best 
to locate in a city that cannot boast of her fine public school build- 
ings. But the day has come which bespeak better things for the 
eause of education for the City of Santa Fe. Over two years ago & 
movement was set on foot, led by the Hon. T. B. Catron, Mayor 
Sparks and others to induce the president to donate the entire 
abandoned Fort Marcy Military Reservation to the city with the un- 
derstanding that the city would turn it over to the Board of Educa- 
tion for educational purposes. This was done early in the year 1904 
thus putting into the hands of the Board of Education seventeen 
acres of ground, including many substantial dwelling houses, all of 
which were valued at Sixty-Five Thousand Dollars by a disinterested 
committee of five men. In the meantime the Board of Education 
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issued Twenty-Eight Thousand Dollars ($28,000.00) worth of 
school bonds which were sold to a Cleveland, Ohio, firm at par. 
With this money and part of the procéeds arising from the Fort 
Marcy Reservation the Board already has under way the building of 
a Thirty: bya Thousand Dollar ($35,000.00) central high school 
and ward building consisting of twelve school rooms, laboratory 
room, superintendent’s room, and an assembly room to seat an aud- 
ience of from five hundred to six hundred people. , This building is 
expected to be ready for occupancy in September, 1905. As soon or 
before thi: building is completed the board: anticipates the erection 
and equipment of tworfine, up-to-date ward buildings in other parts 
of the city. Santa Fe already has a good common and high school 
system of education, a most excellent corps of teachers, and soon will 
have as fine school buildings as can be found in any city of 1ts size, 


east or west. ` Respectfully, 
d. A. Wood, 
~ Superintendent. 


Albuquerque, N. M., Dec 22, 1904 
Hon. Amado Chaves, Superintendent Public Instruction, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your recent request I beg to submit the following re- 
port of the publie schools of the City of Albuquerque. 

During the school year of 1903-4 there were 1,609 different pu- 
pils enrolled. The largest enrollment in the history of the schools 
of this city. Owing to the number of pupils asking for admission 
into the schools and the limited amount of room available for thoir 
accommodation it was deemed advisable to use the half day system 
with the first grades. By so doing each first grade teacher did dou- 
ble work, teaching one class iw the morning and a different class in 
the afternoon. While this plan accommodated more pupils, the re- 
sults of previous years were not attained. The Board of Education 
also found it necessary to rent a. private dwelling and furnish it for 
an overflow school for the Third and Fourth grade from the Fourth 
Ward. 

At the spring election a proposition to vote $34,000 in bonds with 
which to enlarge the ward buildings was submitted to the electors 

of the city and carried by a large majority. During the past sum- 
mer the improvements were made and at present the schools of this 
city are conducted in five modern two-story brick buildings, heated 
with hot water and equipped with modern school furniture and ap- 
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paratus. There is an eight room building in each ward in which are 
conducted classes through the sixth years” work. The classes in the 
Seventh and Eighth grades and the High School, attend the Central 
School. In all, the schools occupy thirty-four rooms. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Albuquercue High School at present has an enrollment of 
87, of whom 12 are in the senior class. The work done in the High 
Schobl is of an excellent character, as is evidenced by the fact that 
this High School, besides being on the accredited list of all the Ter- 
' ritorial institutions, is on the accredited list of the State Universi- 
ties of Kansas and Colorado. This is an honor so far as I am able 
to learn, enjoyed by no other High School in the Territory. 


Last May four young ladies were graduated from the High l 


School of whom three are now students in the University of New 
"Mexico and one is teaching music in this city. 

Each year apparatus for the study of the Natural sciences is ad: 
ded to the start made several years ago until, the laboratory now con- 
tains two Compound microscopes, an air pump, a Toepler Holtz 
electrical machine, model suction and force pumps, magnets, ther- 
mometers , mirrors, prisms, etc., besides a complete chemical labor- 
atory fitted with gas and water. 


LIBRARY. 


The Old Albuquerque Public Library is now housed in the Cem 
tral Building and is open at all time to High School pupils, this to- 
gether with the reference books belonging to the High School Lib- 
rary, affords our High School pupils an excellent opportunity for 
study. Besides the books in the Central Building each ward school 
has a small, but well chosen library of reference books and supple- 
mentary readers. 


PICTURES.. 


Last year a special effort was made by all connected with the 
schools to provide pictures for school room decoration. A rummage 
sale was held early in the year by the pupils and teachers of the Cen- 
tral School at which more than $150 was realized. Later im the year 
the schools secured the Horace K. Turner traveling picture exhibit 
for a four days’ exhibition, at which nearly $250 was cleared. With 
these two sums many pictures for the schools were secured. 


TEACHERS. 


Albuquerque has been exceedingly fortunate in the teachers that 
have occupied positions in her schools. All but four of the present 
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force have had normal training and more than 65 per cent are either 
College of Normal graduates. Few cities in the Southwest can 
make a better showing. The present corps of teachers is as follows: 

High School, J. A. Miller, Principal; Sadie R. Leavitt, Nancy 
Hewitt, Mrs. O'Connor Roberts. Eighth Grade—Mrs. Ella LaBar, 
Margaret Hartman. Seventh Grade—Sallie King, Lydia Moon, 
First Ward— Mrs. T. I. Butts, Lucy Hazeldine, Winifred Hillyard, 
Elsie McGregor, Martha Hurbord. Second Ward AN K. Preston, 
Inis Coon, Daisy Huntzinger, Pauline Unseth, Minnie Baker [illie . 
Keepers. Third Ward—W. B. McFarland, Blanche Otis, Maud ' 
Custers, Mabel Hunt, Mata Tway, Anna Thomas, Ida Elder, 
Fourth Ward—C. Roy Kiger, Eva Bowers, Elizabeth Gerwig, Mary 


. Spaulding, Edythe Everitt, Flora Hartman, Elizabeth Willey. Sup- 


ervisor of Musie and drawing, Mabel Fitch. 
Making a total of 34 and if present indications mean anything 
there must be several added next year. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Few cities have enjoyed more freedom from political domina- 
tion in their schools than has Albuquerque. Politics, or personal 
friendship has at all times been put aside for merit. It has been m 
the past and is at present as easy for a total stranger with good 
recommendations to secure a position 1n the schools of thus city, as 
for one with a host of friends. The only question asked is: “Is he 
or she capable?" ‘The results of such a choice, of teachers has al- 
ready been told. 

The present Board of Education, to whom was entrusted the re- 
modehng of the building this past summer, is as follows: 

R. W. Hopkins, J. W. Edwards, F. H. Strong, George Craig, W. 
d. Marsh, Chas. Conroy, E. L. Washburn, J. F. Luthy. All men of 
business ability and representing different interests in the city. 
Mr. Hopkins, the president of the Board, has occupied that position 
for the past six years and has been instrumental more than anv one 
else in bringing the schools of this city to their present high stand- 
ard. 

The Board that retired May, 1904, was as follows: R. W. Hop- 
kins, re-elected, Ed. Dodd, Otto Dieckmann, Thos. Isherwood, A. A. 
Keen, E. J. Alger, Fred Newman, F. G. Pratt. 

Very respectfully submitted, 


> 


Superintendent City Schools. 
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Las Vegas, N. M., December 7, 1904. 


Hon. Amado Chaves, Superintendent Public Instruction, Santa Fe, 

New Mexico. 

Dear Sir: 

I have the honor of submitting the following report of the public 
schools of the City of Las Vegas. 

The total enrollment for the school year of 1903-4 was 743, but 
as all figures pertaining to a statistical enumeration are already in 
your possession, there is no necessity for repeating them here. 

The schools of the city are located in two large beautiful stone 
buildings, one situated on Douglas Avenue, the other on Baca Ave- 
nue. 

Both of these buildings are modern, up-to-date structures, with 


, steam heat, hard-wood floors, etc., and well equipped with furniture 


and apparatus. 
TEACHERS. 


The teachers for the present year are: High School—R. R. Lar- 
kin, principal; Lema C. Botts, Matilda Gallegos. «Grades—Kate 
O'Farrell, Edith M. Reed, Carrie C. Tuttle, Helen Papen, Cornelia 
Murray. Douglas Avenue—Minnie Holzman, principal; Lida G. 
Vasse, Mrs. Sallie Douglas, Minnie Kohn, Mrs. M. E. Garlick, 
Elba D. Stoneroad, Gladys Worthy. 

Miss Georgia Murray has recently been employed to teach the ov- 
erflow in the Douglas Avenue Building. 


THE HIGH. SCHOOL. 


'The enrollment in the High School is at present 71, with a three 
years’ course in operation, though a full four years” course has been 
adopted and will continue next year. From figures obtained from 
other high schools, it is thought, ours is the largest, or as large, an 
enrollment for a three years’ course as any high school in the Terri 
tory. The Board of Education has purchased apparatus for the 
study of physical science and has equipped a fine laboratory for the 
‘use of the High School pupils which 1s much appreciated by them. 


LIBRARY. 


Through the efforts of the present superintendent of city schools, 
a fine beginning of a most excellent and valuable library has been 
made. The Board of Education has purchased as many reference 
books as its finances would permit, but through the personal solici- 
tation of the superintendent, enough money has been secured to 
purchase the greater number of volumes. Those persons donating 
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this money are: Hon. Frank Springer, Dr. E. B. Shaw, Dr. H. M 
Smith, Dr. B. D. Black, and S. B. Davis, Jr. The most valuable 
present given the publie schools 1n the past ten years, is that of 
forty volumes of finest work on history donated by Dr. Alice Rice of 
this city. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The success of any system of schools depends largely on the Board 
of Education, and this city has been unusually fortunate m the se- 
lection of men for this position who are interested in making their 
schools a uccess. 

It is also a matter of congratulation to the citizens of Las Vegas 
that the Board of Education is, and has been for many years, non- 
partisan, and politics cuts no figure in school matters. The Board 
at present is as, follows: William G. Haydon, president; C V. 
Hedgcock, vice president; Sigmund Nahm, R. J. Taupert, C. C. 
Robbins, Dr. H. M. Smith, W. H. Barnes and J. R. Smith. 

The members of the Board of last year whose terms expired in the 
spring and who were so interested in/securing the erection of the 
two fine buildings which are an ornament to our city are: D. C. 
Winters, John York, H. W. Kelly, J. M. Cunningham, OC. C. Gor- 
don and F. H. Pierce. . 

MAGGIE J. BUCHER, 
Buperintendent City Schools 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


LUNA COUNTY. 
U. Francis Duff, Superintendent. 


The schools of Luna County are in very prosperous condition. AU 
have money to their credit. In cases where a short term has been 
held in the past, it was mainly because the school was very small, 
and the directors on this account, thought it advisable not to con- 
tinue the session to the full length of an ordinary term. Good 
teachers have been employed in all the schools— persons of exper- 
ience and good education. One of the requirements of the county 
superintendent has been that each teacher should file in his office, 
as soon after the beginning of school as possible, a copy of the 
daily program of classes. It has also been his desire that each 
teacher keep a program upon the blackboard in his school room. 
One of the difficulties with which teachers in the eountry schools 
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have to contend ıs a multiplicity of classes. This may be brought 
about by the peculiar conditions of the district, or because of a de- 
sire on the part of the parents that their children shall have special 
attention. It is no doubt advisable, however, that teachers should 
keep the number of classes within a reasonable limit, or at least 
as low in number as possible. 

Luna County 15 very fortunate 1n regard to educatoinal facilities. 
Deming, the county ceat, is located 1n the center of the county, and 
serves, IN a sense, as a high school for its whole population. Many 
families from the ranches and villages move mto town when school 
opens in the fall and remain until the following spring. 

Deming has a beautiful modern brick school building ın which 
eight teachers are employed. The grounds are well shaded, and the 
various rooms are equipped with all sorts of modern conveniences 
for facilitating and making impressive the work of the teacher. 
The high school course embraces four years and is richer than that 


of a great many schools elsewhere. There 1s a well-selected library , 


of seven hundred volumes. The people of the town take great pride 
in the school. . There 1s always plenty of money for all necessary 
expenses. At present there is in the hands of the treasurer, to the 
credit of the Deming schools, the sum of $4,251.09. The board 
this year also took up $4,000.00 of their bonded indebtedness. 

All the county school buildings are supplied with good furniture. 
The school house in distriet number two was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire in June of the present year. 


MORA COUNTY. 
Rafael Romero, Superintendent. 


Agreeably to the request contained, in your circular of the Sth 
inst, I have the honor to herein enclose, the annual report from 
this office, for the current year. As you will observe, the value of 
the publie school houses and furniture has increased $5,305.95 ; the, 
efficiency of the teachers employed has been marked ; larger attend- 
ance of pupils has thus been secured. It is my aim to invite the 
best talent obtainable, for the salaries paid, for the teachers that 
will teach in our schools, this fall. Should the present emulation, 
(inthe building of school houses) continue, nine out of the eighteen 
districts, that have no school house, will build a school house, dur- 
ing the coming year. 
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UNION COUNTY. 


Luciano Castillo, Superintendent. 

I report with pleasure that Union County is progressing along 
educationallines. The county's revenue are now on a satisfactory 
basis, and the steady growth of the schools is a matter of much 
congratulation. | 

Owing to the prevalence of contagious diseases, the school terms 
have been shortened in several districts of Union County, especially 
at Miera and Mosquero, where the schools were closed and the year's 
work left unfinished, only a short time being allowed to continue 
in its publie operation. Our Folsom and Clayton schools are well 
graded. 

Two new buildings were built for occupancy this year. Notwith- 
standing that this office has met with some adverse circumstances, 
the schools have grown stronger; the interest throughout the coun 
ty has increased and the school work has succeeded in arousing a 
spirit that is aiding in the development of the child. 

Directors and the public generally are realizing that preparation 
is necessary for the walks of life, and that it should extend beyond 
the primary grade. 

COLFAX CONTY. 
W. A. Chapman, Superintendent. 

Thinking that the financial report of the school districts of this 
county might be of considerable interest to you, I send you a copy 
of the same published in the last issue of the Raton Range. Affairs 
are in such excellent shape that I could not resist the temptation of 
sending this, as the figures will speak for themselves. 

In the first place not a district is in debt; in the second place on 
January ist, 1903, the balance on hand was $4,674.15 and the 
balance on January Ist, 1904, was $5,767.67, over $1,000.00 to 
the good. More school during that year than any previous year. 
Another point I would wish to bring to your notice—the County 
Superintendent’s orders paid during the year, $1,022.42, and when 
it is remembered that my salary is $900.00, you will see that the 


expenses for running the office have been reduced to a mimmum. 


I have created three new districts within the past year. 

l would also wish to state that the schools composed almost en- 
tirely of native children have had more school in the past year 
than ever before, and in some, such as Colmor, Rayado, Martinez 
and Vandaritas, have good sized balances to their credit. There 


"was a time when I came into this office that these small rural schools 


seemed to have a desire to run their schools up to the last cent, with 
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no precautions as to future, and oftentimes the terms here run 
into inclement weather, or that season when plowing or harvesting 
was to be done, and. the older children taken from the schools to the 
detriment of the whole school; but now I think things are more 
systematic and the directors, 1 will say without an exception, are 


beginning to see that they must look ahead and have some regu- , 


larity as to the length of the school terms. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


Edward J. Coe, Superintendent. 
School Summary. 
Statistics for School Year 1903-1904. 
School population, 2,114, increase over previous year, 88. 
Enrollment of pupils, 1,397, increase ver last year, 37. 
Average daily attendance, 813, increase over last year, 23. 
Number of teachers employed, 37; number of schools, 38. 
Salary paid teachers, $8,950.63. 
Average wages paid teachers, $50. 
Average number of months taught, 4.5. 
Annual receipts, $14,499.31; annual expenditures, $11,922.69. 


REPORT. 

The apportionments of the General School Funds for the last 
year have been much smaller than the same were for the year pre- 
vious. This accounts, very materially, for there not being a greater 
number of months taught in the county. The school population 
has increased 88, while the enrollment has increased 37, and the 
average daily attendance 23. The receipts from the General School 
Funds are $4,273.75 less than those of last year, while the receipts 
from license, fines, poll taxes, etc., are $2,340.50 greater than those 
of last year. The total annual receipts are $3,878.11 less than 
those of last year. 

One new school district has been formed and four new school 
houses have been built during the year, while a number of other 
School buildings have received repairs. 

One special and two regular teachers! examinations have been 
held during the year, in which 27 applicants were examined; seven 
of which failed to secure certificates. The regular Territorial first 
and second grade questions were used at the regular examinations 
im August and November. Third grade questions were prepared 
by the county board but were not used at either of the regular ex 
aminations; being submitted only at the special examination in 
September. Our third grade questions are but very little easier 
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than those of the regular second grade. Applicants for the third 
grade certificate in this county must make a general average of 60 
per cent. 

This county had a term of four weeks of the teachers’ institute 
last August, conducted by Professor D. M. Richards, of the A. € M. 
A. College. The attendance throughout the term was remarkably 
good, and the advantages gained by the longer session were appre- 
ciated by the teachers from the fact that the four weeks’ work gave 
ample time for the needed review, and tended to incrase that in- 
terest in the general school work that is usually awakened only at 
the close of the short term. 

The educational exhibit for the St. Louis fair from this county, 
under the general supervision of Mrs. George W. Prichard, of White 
Oaks, was quite complete and reflects credit upon the educational 
work of the county. This exhibit consisted of photographs of school 
buildings, school groups, and interiors artistically arranged in large 
frames; and drawings, writing exercises, ete., showing the work as 
done by the different grades. 

The distribution at the beginning of the year of the late compila- 
tion of the school laws filled a Jong Zelt want, and has placed school 
directors generally in a better position to do their duty. In addi- 
tion to the distribution of the laws among the directors, posters 
of some of the most important sections have been printed and posted 
at different times throughout the county. 

All the common school studies as required by the laws of the Ter- 
ritory were taught, and in addition to these, algebra, physics and 
civil government have, been added in a few instances. In some 
of the native districts the English-Spanish readers have been used 
to some extent after the primary work. 


EDDY COUNTY. 
M. P. Kerr, Superintendent, 


Some time ago you wrote me, when I sent forward my annual 
report, that I submit some written details in regard to my observa- 
tions of schools in Eddy County, New Mexico. 

'The severe criticism w. lich we hear and so often see about the 
defective publie school system and which comes, I am sorry to say, 
from the active workers in the field and from those who are un- 
able to see the defects of methods standing behind scenes, and to 
see the faulty machinery and to deplore its management and its 
construction are not without cause. Yet the conservative worker 
believes like everything else American, it wil shape itself in due 
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time to the needs of the people. The country presents conditions 
peculiar to the Territory. There are large stretches of country not 
supplid with schools. There are not families enough 1n one dis- 
trict to justify the establishment of a school. These are the condi- 
tions of the area east of the Pecos River, except Lone Tree and 
Monument; it is equally true of the area west of Malaga and in the 
mountains. All through these regions are scattered families, with 
many children too remote to send to any schools. The interest of 
the people to have schools is shown by the fact that almost all of 
the school houses have been built by subscription, by the people liv 
ing in these districts anid such aid as they could get from the busi- 
ness men of Carlsbad. These school houses represent sacrifice and 
patriotism worthy of commendation. Now, one of the problems to 
be solved is how to reach this scattered population. In the town 
of Carlsbad the best of schools possible should be maintained, and 
every encouragement given to induce the people in these areas to 
come in town while school is in session. This leads up to the duties 
of the county superintendent and his is no easy task. It means long 
ndes to do his work, it means to urge the necessity of good teach- 
ers. Colonel Chaves, I desire to call your attention to the fact that 
under the present law only first-class counties pay the county super- 
intendent for visiting schools. County superintendents should 
counsel and advise often with the boards of education. Boards of 
education should be competent men who have made Die a success 
in a business way and who are content to deal with financial ques- 
Dons, only leaving the rest to those who have made such things a 
study. 

Now if the teacher is the possessor of the six attributes given by 
J. C. Sloan, accuracy and precision in the mother language, en 
couragement of refined and gentle manners that are the result of 
fixed habits of thought and power of reflection, efficiency and power 
to do, power of intellectual growth and power of moral judgement, 
the trust is well placed and his task is not a difficult one, if he uses 
judiciously means at hand. This brings us to the Normal Insti- 
tute an absolute necessity. No teacher can afford to do without 
this aid, any more than without one or more educational papers. 

The best material possible should be obtained for instruction in 
this normal work. The standard of examination for teacher should 
always have an upward tendeney. I would suggest that Section No. 
1526 of the Compiled School Laws be amended so that teachers 
holding first-grade certificates, the old laws making it compulsory 
for applicant for first-grade, take the new subjects that have been 
added. 
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Next, the grading of the schools throughout the country is a 
need not to be overlooked, an effort to have a uniform course of 
study, to end'with the grammar school; and when this work is com- 
pleted, let the county supermtendent test the ability of the pupil to 
enter Carlsbad High School. The county teachers would be re- 
lieved of extra studies, and could do more work with the children 
in the common branches, because of fewer recitations, and more 
time to each. Attendance is a serious question, how to hold pupils 
to close of term has puzzled the best of teachérs. 

Be the faults of the system what they may, there will be few 
failures in the result, if we all put our shoulders to the wheel and 
press forward for the best interests of the school. I close by stating 
no man in the Territory or in any other state has done more to ad- 
vance and improve the publie school system than yourself. 


DONA ANA COUNTY. 
Albert J. Fountain, Superintendent. 


‘In compliance with the law, and your recent favor, I respectfully 
beg leave to submit my annual report, with a brief report of the 
general conditions of our school matters in this county. The gen- 
eral condition of our publie schools during the year commencing 
August 1st, 1903, and ending July 81st, 1904, was good, notwith- 
standing the fact that we started with limited funds from last year's 
school fund. I enforced the strict collection of- poll tax, and have 
colleeted over 90 per cent. of poll tax in the county, and have held 
96 3-4 months of school through the county this year with the best 
of teachers 1n most every school district; which fact is shown by 
the advancement the children have made in their studies. 

With the exception of six, every district has a school house; yet 
the mcrease of children is such, that the school houses are becoming 
too small for the number of children. Hence we cannot compel all 
of the children to attend school, for we could not accommodate 
them. This is a great misfortune, but we cannot help it, with the 
small amount we get from the general tax, though I hope some ' 
provision be made to meet this requirement. 

In Las Cruces and Mesilla, there were so many children enrolled 
at the beginning of school that we were compelled to accommodate 
only so many and no more. On this account we caused the Las 
Cruces school board to issue $13,400.00 school bonds to build a 
modern and ample school house, which I hope will soon be under 
construction. The Mesilla school district contemplates the comple- 
tion of a new school building this year. 
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This year, with your aid we saved to the school fund over $500.00 
on the vaccination scheme. The people have appreciated this action, 
and many have been the kind expressions towards you, General 
Bartlett and your humble servant. This saving, and the collection 
of poll tax, gave this county over $1,605.39 during the present year, 
which otherwise it would never have had. This will give us a bal- 
ance of $7,270.97 with which to begin the new scholastic year, 
which promises to be a most favorable one. In regard to the vacci- 
nation law, I would suggest that the same be amended so as to leave 
no doubt as to its meaning, and to prevent all chance to unscrupulous 
health officers, in connection with school money. 

Rejoicing ın the good success we had this year with our school 
matters in general, I thank God for the success we have had in the 
past, and pray that we may have better in the future. 

I am very proud of the honor of being an officer under your super- 
vision and I very respectfully submit this, my report, done in good 
faith and to the best of my ability. 
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Public High Schools. 
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East Las Vegas. ....  ...... 4 4|96|124]| ..j .. | 50,35} 9| 420 1,000 
RAN wi a us o uxor]; 8 4} 21| 2 5] 8] .. 1991 9| 32 350 
Roswell... o a a RRR wa . .. 5 4140133110 | 751...185] 9f 350 230 
Santa Fe ..... ..... +. 2 4] 14417] 5) 5141130| 9| 130 160 
Carisbad. —— 2; 8] 6] 8] 5]. 9|18; 8j 300 250 
Deming ....... . .....  .. 2 3 | 22} 12 7 > I | 34 9 500 150 
Galup................ WEE 2 2114112). 9 20| 9, 250 150 
Total..... eee | 24 | 28 [1883 1152 | 52 | 20 1407 1326 | 71 16.978 |$ 4,910 00 


v i. 
SCHOOL < 
No. of Seholars 
Teachers. Enroliment SIE Dan P between the Ages of 
" 5 and 21 Years , 
'o 
S 2^ 
a ELI 
Counties. S = 
Bi pao] 
; pi x o 3 
Y an [^] n D S 
Su - - E ; 2 : 2 E 9 3 
lla 2 (8 ¿(8/8 8 3 | 8 31813 
E D o ci 9 o ci ET] o c3 o 3 5 2 
a a al 2 E E E fa E & fa E Z E: 
Bernahllo........ m 29 94 63! 32,8388 | 2,501 5,837 | 2,303 1,970 | 4.273 | 3,612 | 3,007 | 6,619 62 504 
Chaves...... ...-. e| 10 36 46 846 1,686 500 1, 1,268 | 1,206 2,474 1 06 
EN AA R aE NK NOTRE A kou . 12 36 48 931 958 1,889 723 750 1,473 1,627 1,497 | 3,124 36 13837 
Déng "ne, casas 4 20 24 793 596 1,389 448 35b 804 | 9.202 1,915 | 4,177 2 982, 
PAAY: 2 ass T 10 17 27 593 527 1,119 358 338 695 592 527 1,119 27 100 
Grant -——— PM 3 30 33 836 721 1.557 460 412 872 1,748 1,581 3,329 23 139 
Leonard Wood ........ ....... 11 15 26 612 514 1,12 349 303 652 1,092 929 | 2,021 J8 NU 
Lneon . .... . .. ove s 11 26 37 718 679 1 397 414 399 813 1,133 981 2,114 33 11412 
DUDA e Ss eee. Ss ewan var «he 3 9 12 258 | * 261 514 163 179 342 307 43] 828 5 362, 
McKinley .. +... ........ 4 2 9 it 279 255 534 262 241 503 394 294 688 5 37 
MOTO. a adi as 32 13 45 1,368 1,113 | 2,481 1,069 884 | 1,9053 | 2,016 1,87 3 820 48 | 138 
EA ii aneia eis 13 21 Bri 707 610 1,817 495 458 953 707 610 1,317 23 18, 
Quay.. ..... 0... oe rM 9 5 14 251 192 443 152 141 293 482 387 869 11 39 
Rio Artan, 34 16 50 | 1,106 114 1,880 | 2,021 1,190 | 3,511 2,394 | 2,183] 4,537 50 127 
Roosevelt ........ ........ c 6 12 18 402 423 825 322 310 632 706 687 1,393 9 38 
Sandoval... ...... sorses on... phat 17 7 24 541 397 938 351 292 613 1,055 1,008 | 2,108 94 577 
San Juan 2... .......... . ..... 4 23 27 560 470 1,030 327 St! 638 189 601 1,483 Y 95 
SanMiguel...... ...... ul .... 60 35 95 | 2,335 1,718 | 4.053 1,456 1,0923 2548 | 4,023 | 8,517 | 7,570 95 3119; 
Santa Fe ...... .... 3t We emu) Ve xU 27 15 42 1,307 982 2,289 1,010 790 1,800 2,901 2,958 5,854 28 137 
Sierra: oros ec Meed ab loss 9 8 17 391 344 735 218 220 468 689 798 1,287 Y7 9015 
SOCOrrO .... .,....... 37 20 57 1,563 1,112! 2,675 906 698 1.604 ® 2,249 | 2,070] 4,319 En 203 
Taos id 21 Y 28 955 657 1,019 589 316 965 955 657 1,612 2 123 
Union .. . .. .. 20 12 32 634 477 1,111 411 814 725 1,159 1,070 | 2,229 24 Bila 


Valencia...... ...... 3 
Total ,.........................| 412 | 440 | 852 | 22,948 | 17,756 | 39,704 | 16,2 13,334 | 29,582 | 36,106 | 32,294 | 68,400 | 739 | 3.09114 


*Deficit secured by City of Roswell school bonds. 
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"reg E aw te on A 


"P 


+ 


WA 


IRA 
| Months taught. 


e] 
S 
Ai 


214 


3,094514 


Balance August 


1, 1903. 


Receipts. 


From county 
Sehool fund 


4 
H 


$ 10,816 86 | § 11,489 33 


3,338 07 


7,587 31 
21 926 38 


24, 588 58 


5,191 40 


Poll taz, fines, 


etc. 


$ 26,052 52 
40 


7.925 25 
2,214 24 


wane 380 00 


4,461 48 


E aa ma MÀ A wamasai 


Total. 


$ 48,358 71 
28.494 05 


16,110 25 


19,168 92 
31,579 26 


Teachers’ wages. 


Rent, fuel, ete. 


Expenditures 


School houses 
and grounds 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$ 30,967 25 


8,289 77 


Ka 


4,769 97 
4,565 84 
1,828 07 
1,818 10 


—— —— — | — —— 


$ 9,524 00 


eo 


1,045 74 
2,010 00 
“1.847 78 
1,198 43 
2,185 27 


"ge 
566 08 
385 60 


$ 172,418 34 | $ 214,643 88 | $ 102,245 87 | $ 489,808 09 | $ 250,123 39 | $ 50,195 82 | 8 52,693 01 | $ 


Miscellaneous Private Institutions. Enrollment. 
4 o se = 
3 SE d PS S 
E CER: E Ka 3 
< aga g per | 4 
kd ge a a Yi D 
œ. lel E B. ou Name and Loeation Y 
* fx o 3 $2 o B [^ . E d 
= 3e o3 EA Ki a 3 4 
d 33 53% oo geg sE D 3 
o CR aos SE SE ag El 9 o 
E OF E a” "ian >= x fa E 
45261 22 | $ 8,007 49 | $ 154,615 00 ¡$ 8,000 00 I... .. Wel, dee ol Vee oie 
41.750 27 *13,250 22 66 500 00 41,000 00 200 | $ 300 00 | In debt $13,256 22. Ee Wash ded 
24,287 57 6,471 02 95,640 QU 15,150 00 1,400 | 1,400 eese ev EEN 
9,892 11 7 230 97 8,715 00 14,746 00 |... .... NEE äs ^ T 
17,171 36 8,798 01 28,860 00 | ..... .. ....!.... dem Sm Sam ee 
19,420 06 11,580 42 47,800 00 |1.............. 465 940 00 Poe tos š x 
#,240 66 4,096 62 6,295 00 |...... . 2, — PA I AE EE 
11,422 69 2,576 62 34,550 00 21,000 00 380 219 00 | 4 18 a7 | 45 
1,5695 80 4,970 42 22.800 00 11,400 00 700 500 00 ; ME E 
11,246 7; 2,203 33 10:80. 00. A EE WEE KITASA WE E 
8,516 82 7,593 53 11,580 95 4,000 00 |... . dep 201 | 226 | 427 
13,226 80 . 3,470 24 38,100 Ov 25,700 00 | .. ... Ç -| Baptist College. 52 50 103 
5,002 08 1,436 09 11,000 00 8,000 00 a 90 9 ee A MOS 
7,784 60 6,510 40 2,850 30 2,150 00 |. E, VE 48 | 1031 148 
7,059 26 1,267 28 7,400 00 Syst seve esd ve s od wc tee eee, Monum. T EE A ieee 
4,103 82 1,939 33 1,500 00 DN Gg $ :} St Nicholas Academy, Bernalillo |...... 60 60 
7,924 42 1,240 24 15,000 00 9,930 00 |.... .. s "CE MEM scs CEET A mee 
28,922 20 19,042 99 93,144 00 61 500 00 1,352 742 88 180 | 225! 405 
13,533 72 3,217 99 82,775 00 28,000 00 175 200 001 | | | | | | [..... PRO PO 
5,662 68 5,49Uu 47 3,700 OU |.... ae K Ss vi Segel, ess 
17.514 85 7,904 33 37,775 00 18,000 00 114 932 00 | 1 Socorro | | ||| |..... c 14 14 
7,273 92 8,720 01 2,260 0 e pi D EE BE dE sys 
11,451 85 3,519, 51 23,700 00 16,000 00 100 100 00 z E ETE 
10,243 64 21,335 62 6,200 00 | .... ext muse HE tended ven 15 5 90 
753,012 22 | $ 186,295 87 | $ 823,739 95 | $ 287,196 00 | 4,886 | $5,424 83 Jo... enne eek onu wanna sose NEE eR 
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OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Methodist School. 


e 
o 


L a A A EE e te E bw 
D 


— 


Location. 


No. of Sehools 


Albuquerque College Preparatory............ 
Albuquerque Harwood Home or Voie mans- 


tnal Home..... 


aea e.» ee 


Las Vegas Mission ....... vas 
Dulce Apache Mission .. 


Navajo Misson Schools . 
Tiptonville Mission ..... +. ; 
Cerro MISSION............... ern eh toros 


Rio Chiquito Mission .. .. , .. 
Costilla MISSION ......oo ».... 


wee 


...... 


Hillsboro Mission... en . tee 


Ocate Mission .... 


Barny Mission. 
Total 


D 
se ^oc ene 
D 


***99*25099329999.»2099292 28995025» os teren 


No of Teachers. 


No, Months Taught. 


Enrollment. 


wéi 

a 

o 

5 = 

4 d 

B $ 

al 3, 

e | 38 

CH "o 

So PI- 

go So 

pa on 

«49 E 
25 |$ 24,000 00 
40 12,000 

x n cu 
12 6,000 
16 ; 
16 |..... EEN 
18 EE ER 
15 |..... R ; 
30 j.. — 
SI Leg ro non 
10 f... es 


237 |$ 48,000 
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sus | 2883/2 
-doigqg 100498 jo SUYA ee x 
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Congregational Church Mission School. 


EE | 


g 
, 3 9 
U 3 3 a 
ai g é (#/8 E 
Location, E S E d rj E 8 
EI a o Ka o [^] o. 
s S S 3 e G > 
D E B By Si M Sh 
e oj? a s 3 zB 
A Z E: s S 292 
ó e d 3 o o SA 
2 Ei Z E Ka Es E > 
EE PEA AR ANN. A NEN 
PM WATOA . 1 9 65 |$ 1,050 |$ 1,200 |$ 1,200 |$ 1,000 
Aue re "e 1 2| 76}  950| 1100) 1100 500 
Cubero ........ Geet Des ; 1 21050) 1,000 | 1050] 1,000; 1,000 
Amadeo, een ee ehe hh 1 2 78 1,000 1,250 1,250 800 
San Rafael... eterne 1| 2| 86| 100] 1100| 110| 1200 
Ceboyeta .. se ...... ...... 1 2 75 1.000 1,150 1,150 500 


Total . «seen e Ss -| 6| 12 | 43018 6.000 [8 6,850 8 6,850 lo 5,000 
p————À—À ————————————————————ÁÓ O ME 


pese A 


